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JOSEPH ROBERTSON, ESQ., 
EDINBURGH. 
[PROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 
To many of our readers—more especially Scot- 


THE LATE LL.D., 
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tish ones—the name of Joseph Robertson is doubt- | 


less well known. Ata time when his ripe historical 
scholarship, and his astute antiquarian knowledge 
and research, were obtaining that notice which 
they ought to have had long before, Dr. 
son has suddenly been taken away, having died 
at Edinburgh on December 13. With him have 
apr many valuable stores of learning, which, 
f 
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and Banff. In Glasgow, where he resided for 
some time, valuable assistance was also rendered 
by him to the Maitland Club. 

In 1853 Dr. Robertson was appointe d C urator 

f the Historical Department of Her Majesty's Re- 
gister House, Edinburgh. There he found a con- 
genial sphere for his labours; and all who have 
ever had occasion to solicit his aid—they are not 
a few—in searching the important documents 
under his charge, will testify to the readiness and 
courtesy with which he afforded every assistance 
in his power. For his office Dr. Robertson was 
peculiarly qualified, being gifted with wonderful 
industry and acuteness, which caused all difficulty 
in the perusal of old manuscripts to vanish before 
his penetrating eye. He it was who, along with 
his friend Sir James Y. Simpson, discovered the 
first Runic inscriptions on the souterraine at Maes- 
how. His principal works while in the Register 
House were—An Inventory of the Jewels and Per- 
sonal Property of Queen Mary, with an elaborate 
preface, for the Bannatyne Club; and a work for 
the same society—which he just lived to see pub- 
lished—Statuta Ecclesia Scoticane, being an au- 
thoritative collection of the canons and councils 
of the ancient Scotch Church. It is matter of 
regret that this last publication will be accessible 
only to scholars, and to these in a limited degree. 

An attached member of the Church (Episcopal) 
in Scotland, Dr. Robertson is said to have Thad 
in contemplation a history of the great seven- 
teenth century divines of the Episcopal Church in 
that country. . 

An article from Dr. Robertson’s pen, in the 
Quarterly Review (1849), on the “Ecclesiastical 
Architecture of Scotland,” is still regarded as the 
standard authority on the point, and at the time 
won the high approbation of the editor, Mr. Lock- 


| hart. 


Robert- | 


| know 


ad his life been spared, would have added much 


to the clearing up of truths around which are still 
collected mists of difficulty and doubt. 

Dr. 
was a volume entitled The Book of Bon- Accord, 
full historical and archeological information 
concerning his native city, Aberdeen. He was 
one of the chief founders of the 
(instituted 1839)—a society which, perhaps more 
than any other, has c mtributed towards the en- 
riching of the hi 
Scotland. 

For this 
works, 
neral Patrick Ge wdon, 
of the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff, 
tions of the Topography of the Shires of 


ot 


club 


amongst 


Dr. Robe edited various 


ison 


Collections for the History 
and Illustra- 
Aberdeen 


Robertson’s first antiquarian publication | 


Spalding Club | 


, - = | portre ) 
story of the northern counties in | | rtrait of Ri 


It is unnecessary for us to speak of Dr. Robert- 
son’s private life; but it suffices to say, that to 
him was to love him. He was for some 
time one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland." 

oo . Nothing could subdue 
His keen desire of knowledge, nor efface 
Those brighter images by books imprest 
Upon his memory.” 


A PAOLO VERONESE. 
The interesting account given in “N. & Q 
January 5, of the restoration of the Westminster 
tichard II. under the surveillance of 
Mr. George Richmond, must a attract the 


RESTORATION OF 


attention of all persons connected with the conser- 


which were—The Diary of Ge- | 


| 


The result of Mr. Richmond’s 


vation of pictures. 
We may add, that an excellent account of this ripe 
scholar and Scottish antiquary, appeared in the Scotsman 
newspaper of December 14, 1866.—Eb. | 
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zeal and judgment happily verifies the prediction 
of M. Burtin, the distinguished amateur, who 
wrote — 

“ Ce serait done I’événement le plus heureux pour l'art 
et pour des amateurs, si les artistes vraiment dignes de 
ce nom, rénoncant au préjugé ridicule qui leur fait 
craindre de s’avilir en réparant les belles productions des 
anciens peintres, voulaient bien croire enfin, qu’au lieu 
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de s’avilir par un talent de plus on en devient plus esti- | 


mable.” 

I take leave to think that a brief note of a 
somewhat analogous case coming immediately 
under my own knowledge may not be unimpor- 
tant. A half-length portrait of a Venetian lady 
in a rich gold-embroidered white silk dress — 
somewhat remarkable for embonpoint—purporting 
to be the portrait of the daughter of the Doge 


Moncenigo, painted by Paolo Veronese, was pre- | 


sented to our gallery very lately by Mr. Joseph 
Duckett, an Insh gentleman. While the dress 
and other parts of the picture appeared in sound 
condition, it was quite ha to me that the face 
and hands had been much painted over. 
picture had been badly lined, so in the first in- 
stance I had it carefully double lined. The 
original canvass is evidently prepared with the 


The | 


absorbent tempera ground used so much by the | 


Venetians. On close investigation, I came to the 
conclusion that the repaint must be removed. I 
took the matter in hand myself, and found by 
experiment upon one of the hands that it had been 
entirely repainted; and on removing the compara- 


tively modern work, found the original hand pure | 


and in good preservation. This encouraged me 
to ascertain how far the face might have been 
similarly tampered with. And here I must pre- 
mise, that if I had had the least suspicion of the 
actual fact which I subsequently Tenveed, I 
should have adopted Mr. Scnarr’s excellent pre- 
caution by taking an accurate sketch of the face 
then appearing; but I did not anticipate that I 
had to deal with any but so-called restoration of 
injured parts. The fact is, I took off an entire 
face ; I washed off, so to say, a hazel-eyed, golden- 
haired, dollish face, shown in what is technically 
termed three-quarter, and brought to light the 
true original, presenting a totally different face, 
almost profile, with blue-grey eyes and almost 
flaxen hair, and in sound condition with the ex- 
ception of those fine cracks which inevitably occur 
in old pictures. What seems most curious is that 
the new features were not painted over the origi- 
nal ones. The only parts of the lady’s portrait 
thus victimised which were turned to use were 
the cheek, ear, and portion of the hair, which was 
brought to the desired colour by rich glazing, 
What the object of the change was I do not un- 
dertake to surmise; but, whoever the artist or 
so-called restorer was, who was guilty of such 
lese-majesté against Paolo, he had cunning enough 
to alter only what was absolutely necessary to the 
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metamorphose, leaving the dress, a fine old chair, 

and rich-toned crimson curtains almost in their 

original condition. GerorceE F. Mutvany. 
National Gallery of Ireland. 


“THE SABBATH,” NOT MERELY A PURITAN 
TERM. 

It is continually said that the use of the word 
Sabbath for Sunday or the Lord’s Day was a Puri- 
tan peculiarity, and that the adoption of the term 
was a sufficient indication of the antiprelatic party. 
However, in Cardwell’s Documentary Annals, 
ii. 23, the word may be found so used by Arch- 
bishop Whitgift in 1591, as effectually to show 
that it was certainly no badge of a party. He 
says : — 

“This mischief might well (in myne opinion) be re- 
dressed , by catechisinge and instructing in 
churches of yowthes, of both sexes, in the Sabbuth daies 
and holy daies in afternoones.” 

It has often been thought that the Puritan 
party were those who were inclined to give more 
freedom of preaching than their opponents; but 
so far from this being the case, they were those 
who showed the greatest aversion to all notion of 
a layman preaching at any time or in any place. 
A curious proof of this was given in the Hamp- 
ton Court Conference (1603-4) by the Puritan 
objectors, where itis said in the 23rd Article “ that 
it is not lawful for any man to take upon him 
the office of preaching or administering the sacra- 
ments in the congregation before he be lawfully 
called. D. Reinolds took exception to these words, 
‘in the congregation, as implying a lawfulnesse 
for any man whatsoever, out of the congregation, 
to preach and administer the sacraments, though 
he had no lawful calling thereunto.” (Barlow’s 


| “Summe and Substance of the Conference” in 





Cardwell’s History of Conferences, p. 179.) 

Many now seem to imagine that no one but a 
Dissenter can call Sunday the Sabbath. Thus 
Mr. Scrivener, in his Introduction to the Criticism 
of the New Testament (p. 64), quotes, in a foot-note 
from Chrysostom, xara ywiay caSBdrev } Kal Kare 
odBBarov. 

“T cite these words ” (he says) “ for the benefit of any 
one whom Dr. Davidson ( Bibl. Crit. ii. 19) may have per- 
suaded that ¢¢88arov in the primitive church meant Sun- 
day.” 

On looking, however, at Dr. Davidson’s volume 
it will be seen that he is quoting from a Cam- 
bridge divine, subsequently a professor of divinity 
and a bishop : — 

“ T have seen other MSS. in which the Sunday is marked 
at the beginning of each lesson which is to be read on 
that day by the word ed8Barov, with a number annexed 
to it,” &e.— Notes to Michaelis, ii. 907. 

These are the words of Bishop Marsh, to whom, 
and not to Dr. Davidson, the reproof of Mr. Scri- 
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vener should have been directed. And, further, 
if Mr. Scrivener had looked at the corrections in 
Dr. Davidson's volume (p. ix.) he might have 
seen how the dissenter had corrected the bishop on 
this very point—“ o¢8Saroy does not mean Sunday, 
as Marsh says, but week.” L2xIvs. 


THE “NAKED BED.” 

The following passage from Charles Reade’s 
Cloister and the Hearth (i. 301, Triibner, 1862), 
induces me to propound a query as to the time 
when the universal practice of the “naked bed,” 
as it was termed, was abolished, and the custom 
introduced of putting on night raiment on retiring 
to rest : — 

“In the morning, Gerard woke infinitely refreshed, and 
was for rising, but found himself a close prisoner. His 
linen had vanished. Now this was paralysis, for the 
night-gown is a recent institution. In Gerard's century, 
and indeed long after, men did not play fast and loose 
with clean sheets (when they could get them), but crept 
into them clothed with their innocence, like Adam,” 

In Froude’s Wistory of England, ix. 471 (one of 
the new volumes), the following statement occurs 
in a note, from which I think it may be inferred 
that Queen Elizabeth was in bed im cuerpo on the 
occasion mentioned : — 

“The old stories were still current about Leicester's 
intimacy with Elizabeth. 
at Arundel’s suggestion, remonstrated with Leicester 
about it... .et le taxa de ce qu’ayant l’entrée comme 
il a dans la chambre de la Reyne, lorsqu’elle est au lict, 
il s'estoit ingeré de luy bailler la chemise au lieu de sa 
dame d’honneur, et de hazarder de luy-mesme de la baisser 
sans y estre convoyé.” — 

In the account of the public-house brawl at the 
Clachan of Aberfoil in Rob Roy, Scott says : — 

“And as for the slumberers in those lairs by the wall, 
which served the family for beds, they only raised their 
shirtless bodies to look at the fray, ejaculating ‘Oigh! 
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| shop in London an old sword. 


| “ blued ” 
| of the eighteenth century. 
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beke: and then he would loke in at the gallery-dore and 
bid my Lady Elizabeth good morrow, and so go his 
way.” 
H. A. Kennepy. 
Gay Street, Bath. 


NOTICE OF A REMARKABLE SWORD. 
Some twenty years ago I saw in a broker's 
Its form struck 
me as being unusual, so I bought it on the spot for 
a small sum, and carried it away then and there. 
The blade is only two feet and a quarter of an 
inch in length, but an inch and a half in breadth ; 
it is of the faulcion type, with deep grooves and 
perforations in the “forte,” where it has been 
and gilded according to the bad taste 
The rest of the 
blade is etched to resemble the watering of a so- 
called Damascus blade. On one side is the cipher 
“G.R” surmounted by a crown, fixing the date 


temp. George I. The hilt is a simple bow, with 


| S guard, and originally possessed two oval escut- 


La Mothe says that Norfolk, | 


Oigh!’ in a tone suitable to their respective sex and ages, | 


and were, I believe, fast asleep again, ere our swords were 
well returned to their scabbards.” 

I am of opinion that Scott's accuracy, even in 
his fictions, as to a detail of costume (or rather the 
want of it in the present instance) may be fully 
relied on; still I do not place any great stress on 
the foregoing, as it is possible that he may have 
meant the poverty only, and not the will, of those 
honest Highlanders, to have consented to their 
shirtless condition. 

The “night-gown,” which is constantly men- 
tioned as a garment used in olden times, was, I 
take it, our modern dressing-gown. I give an 
instance from a notice of “ Haynes’s Burghley 
Papers,” in the Re trospective Review, xy. 219: — 

“At Sevymor Place when the Quene lay there he 
(Admiral Seymour) did use a while to come up every 
mornyng in his night gown bare legged in his slippers, 


| vorcement from its lawful position. 


where he commonly found the Lady Elizabeth up at hir 


cheons, one of which was missing when I bought 
the sword. The “grip” is of ivory, fluted and 
ribbed. All the metal work of the hilt is of 
blued steel, most delicately inlaid (not gilt) with 
flowers in gold; and on an oval in the centre of 
the “bow” are the initials “C. 8S.” intertwined 
also in gold. 

The weapon is evidently a naval one, and must 
have belonged to some officer of distinction: it 
was probably a presentation sword, for on my 
showing it to the late Mr. Wilkinson of Pall Mall, 
he assured me that the hilt alone must have cost 
at least twenty pounds, and that he doubted if the 
lost bit of steel could be replaced for five pounds. 
Well, the sword hung on the wall of my room 
for five years and more, when, walking one day 
through Wardour Street, and looking into the 
window of a small shop there, I espied, lying 
amongst dismounted aeienen beads, and such 
like, the missing escutcheon of my sword! It was 
a thing that might have been used as a brooch, 
or for the top of a snuff-box; it had probably 
done duty in the latter capacity after its di- 
I bought 
it, and found that it fitted the vacant place ex- 
actly, and the sword was thereby restored to its 
normal state. As for the scabbard, there was one 
of leather when I saw the sword first, but both 
mouthpiece and chape were gone; they had no 
doubt been inlaid in the same beautiful manner 
as the hilt. As the old sheath only tended to 
rust the blade, I burnt it. Showing the weapon 
the other day to a literary friend, a well-known 
correspondent of “ N. & Q.,” I observed that it 
was a pity the good blade had neither “ voice nor 
language,” or it could tell us the name of the 
man of mark to whom it no doubt once belonged. 
My companion at once said, “Sir Cloudesly 
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Shovell—why not? the sword is a naval one ; 
the date of George I. coincides; from the costly 
nature of the mounting it probably belonge 7 to a 
man of rank, and there are the initials ‘C. 8.’ to 
bear out my opinion.” It was, at any ae an 
ingenious one, and likely enough to be correct; 
though, without data, and at this distance of time, 
of course incapable of proof. 
J. Bernnarp SMITH. 
Temple. 


Impromptu ny Heser.—I remember when a 
boy reading The Recluse of Norway by Miss Porter, 
and calling the attention of Reginald Heber, then 
rector ‘of Hodnet, who was staying in the same 
house, to the following passage : — 

“ With Theodore the tongue was a secondary organ of 
speech ; he discoursed principally with his eyes.” 

Heber, taking the volume to the library table, 
wrote in his neat hand on the margin of the book, 
which I now possess, the following impromptu :— 
“ I’ve read in a book, with no little surprise, 

Of a man who'd a tongue, but who talk’d with his eyes, 

Which led me, pursuing the jest, to suppose 

He smelt with his ears, and he heard with his nose.” 


R. E. E. W. 


ENGLISH witHovt ARtTIcLEs.—It is worth 
noting that Sir William Davenant contrived to 
write a poem, “The London Vacation,” almost 
without the use of articles. In the course of 162 
lines, the only occurs about four times, and a 
about thrice. The effect is rather odd, as may be 
seen from this specimen : — 

“ Now wight that acts on stage of Bull 
In seullers’ bark does lie at Hull, 
Which he for pennies two does rig, 
All day on Thames to bob for grig. 
Whilst fencer poor does by him stand 
In old dung-lighter, hook in hand; 
Between knees rod, with canvas crib 
To virdle tied, close under rib; 
Where worms are put, which must small fish 
Betray at night to earthen dish.” 


the sense of a little eel. (See 3° S. x. 413.) 
Watter W. SKEAT. 


Erections in Scotnanp rx 1722.— 

“ Madam,— 

“The obligations I am under to your friend the 
Justice Clerck makes me fond to doe something that may 
be agreable to him, at least to offer what information I 
can learn in relation to some affaires in which he I sup- 
pose does take concern, 

“TI wrote my Lord Rothes some posts agoe, anent the 
towns throw which I passed as I came North which his 
son and Collonell Kerr are concerned in, if it can be of 
use [ suppose ye Justice Clerck is known to it: but 
what I’m now to offer, is further and latter information, 
namely, I’m certainly informed from some who were 


present with Collonell Midleton, yt he judges himself 
now secure of that district of Burroghs, 


haveing brought 


a blank commission for a company in his Regiment y* 
lately has become vacant, and presented it to Logie Scot, 
who in return promised him his vote for Montross, and I 
believe Bervie and Breechan may be his, Dogge son being 
provided in a post under Duke of Argyle, and Midleton 
himself Provost of Bervie, if these continew his friends, 
Collonell Ker willbe cast. Therfore to provide him in case 
I have no use for them myself if my Lord Kintore be pre- 
vailed with to write me to be for him faileing of myself, he 
may purchase Bamf without very great expence. Bamf 
has chose its deligate already, ane Provost Stewart, but 
he is poor and will be prevailed with on considerations 
to goe any way, so if my Lord Kintore is prevailed with, 
and money or credite sent me, for which I shall account, 
I could promise on success, and I believe from the situa- 
tion of my affaires in ye shire, I shall have no use for 
them. Bamf unless applyed in this maner and well 
manadged is Collonell Campbells, Mr. Fraser haveing 
lossed it by one vote. This | thought proper to acquaint 
you of, yt you might lay it before the Justice Clerck ds 
you shall judge right. I have not time to enlarge on it 
haveing severall despatches and letters to order this 
night. I hope to see my father at Aberdeen on Monday. 
I am in duety and affection, Madam, your most obedient 
Son and Ser"t, 
“ Ancn. GRANT. 

“ Old Deer, March 31*, 1722.” 

The writer of this letter, which was copied by 
me from the original preserved in his family, was 
the eldest son of Francis Grant, Baronet of Nova 
Scotia (1705), and a Lord of Session, under the 
title of Lord Cullen (1709). The Justice Clerk 
named by the writer was Adam Cockburn of 
Arnieston, created J. C. in 1707. 

W. C. TREVELYAN. 


Errraras.—If any further arguments were 
wanted to prove the necessity of recording monu- 
mental inscriptions, the following examples would 
be useful. I shall be extremely glad if any one 

can supply what is wanting. The first is on a 
stone forming part of the pavement of St. Mary’s 

churchyard, Hull. It is to the memory of Henry 

Chambers, Mayor of Hull, who died in 1652 
| sphere | 

[ dear, or here] 


dEATH ERST CONTENT IN LOWER ... 
DID TAKE UP LATELY CHAMBERS. . 
AND MORTALLY TO SMELL (?) * 


: . | LIKE PHARAOH FROGS THE (?). . 
It may be noted, too, that grig here occurs in | ; (?) 


GAVE HE DID RECEIVE 
FOR WHOME HE SLEW HE .., 

AND THEREFORE AFTER HE T 

rHE SOULE IN TRIUMPH TROD UPON . 
AND LEAUING HIM HER[E]NOW  . 
rOOK UP NEW HARBOUR MONGST , . 
Piis EST PROFECT 
QUAM PUTAS MORTE, 


YET AS HE 


[ at rest | 
| the blest } 


Gent, whose histories abound with inscriptions, 
unfortunately does not record this one. I re- 
gretted to learn that several tombstones, which, 
when he wrote his History of Hull (1735), were 
within the altar-rails of St. Mary’s, are now laid 
flat in the churchyard. 

The second is on the west side of one of the 
buttresses of the south transept, Beverley Min- 


ster: 
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It is on soft stone which is rapidly crumbling 
away. 
up with certainty. 
and as the tablet bears the square and compasses, 
it is evident the deceased was a mason. 
find anything to help me in the local histories. 

was 

Hull. 

LvuTHER AND Erasmus. — Mr. Wiffen, in his 
Life and Writings of Juan de Valdes (London, 
1865,) repeats at p. 36 a common misstatement 
that Erasmus wrote on Free Will in answer to 
Luther. 
fact, that Erasmus assailed Luther with a book 
on Free Will, and the latter was thus compelled 
to reply to Erasmus. Luther did not write De 
Libero Arbitrio, but De Servo Arbitrio. Erasmus 
was then in his turn thrown upon the defensive, 
but he was the real aggressor. D. C, A. A. 


Sacrep TREASuRE Trove.—It is stated that 
the Palestine Exploration Committee intend to 
direct their researches next year to the supposed 
sites of the Temple and holy places at Jerusalem ; 
and, if the consent of the Turkish authorities can 
be procured, it is very probable that excavations 
in the vaults, now choked with rubbish, beneath 
the Harem area, as well as in sundry other places 
where subsidence or irregularities of structure 
might induce suspicion of stones having been re- 
moved and subsequently replaced in the older 
walls, would be productive of sundry curious and 
valuable discoveries of vastly greater interest to 
the Christian archeologist than the stone cutlery 
of that mythical personage, pre-Adamite man. 

After rebuilding of the second Temple there 
were five remarkable occasions when treasure 
and precious vessels and gemmed ornaments might 
have been concealed by priests and servitors of 
the sacred edifice, who may not have survived to 
disclose their secret—(1) during the abstraction 
and sale of the Temple furniture by the apostate 
high-priest Menelaus, 175 A.c.; followed (2) by 
the plunder and defilement of the Temple by An- 


| 


| 


Of course many of the blanks can be filled | 
From various expressions used, | 


I cannot | 


A note may, therefore, be made of the | 
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tiochus Epiphanes; (3) the plunder of the Temple 
by Crassus, 53 a.c.; (4) by Sabinus, 4 a.c.; and 
(5) its total destruction by the Romans, 71 a.p. 
Michaelis, in his Laws of Moses, No. lxix., conjec- 
tured that the great stones on which the Law was 
engraved (Deut. xxvii. 1-8; Josh. viii. 30-35) 
would be hereafter exhumed from the soil of 
Mount Ebal; and many other instances might be 
indicated of reliquiz likely to reward the zeal of 
archeological research, but the foregoing hints 
will suffice for the pages of “ N. & Q.” J. L. 
Dublin. 


Queries. 
PRIORY OF ST. ROBERT, KNARESBOROUGH, 
AND SIR HENRY SLINGSBY. 

Hargrove’s The History of the Castle, Town, and 
Forest of Knaresborough, ed. 1798, gives a short 
account of this priory. 

Speaking of the religious of the Order of the 
Holy Trinity for the redemption of captives, he 
says (p. 76): “They wore white robes with a 
red and blue cross upon their breasts.” And in 
his notice of “ Pannal,” he says, that “in the 
church there, in the south window of the choir, 
in painted glass, is a cross patée gules and azure, 
above which is the figure of a large Gothic build- 
ing, perhaps the gateway of the Priory of Knares- 
borough, the brethren of which were patrons of 
this church.” 

I find in “ Z’ Histoire de [ Etablissement des Ordres 
Religieur ...... par Mr, Hermant, & Rouen, 
M.DC.XCVII.,” this statement: “Ces religieux por- 
tent un habit blanc, avec une croix rouge et 7 st 
sur l’estomac, dont la figure est faite de huit ares 
de cercle.” 

I visited Pannal in 1863. The shield is still 
there. The window is the westmost on the south 
side of the chancel. It has the shield in the 
small centre opening at the top. Below it the 
window consists of two lights, which have no 
stained glass in them. The shield is ten inches 
and a half measured down the middle, and eight 
inches and a half across; but since Hargrove wrote 
it has been injured. It shows, argent, a cross patée 
not extending to the sides of the shield, and hay- 
ing its extremities not flat but gently sloped, and 
ending in points like those of a cross moline. The 
upright piece of the cross is gules, the transom 
azure. jut the dexter half of the transom is 
gone; and outside the cross, on the sinister side, 
a piece of the field is supplied by plain window 
glass, the rest being finely diapered. On a chief 
gules a castle triple-towered, exactly what the 
Italians blazon “ Maschio di fortezza,” or, with 
the portcullis down, sable, between two oak trees, 
leaved and acorned, vert. 

I disagree with Hargrove in his thinking that 
this building on the chief was meant for the priory 
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gateway. I have no doubt that it was intended 
to represent Knaresborough Castle, once the lord- 
ship of the founder of the priory, Richard Earl 
of Cornwall. Probably these arms can now be 
seen in no other place. 

I now add a query. When Sir Henry Slingsby 


was murdered on Tower Hill (1658), after a trial | 


by Lisle before Cromwell's pretended “ High 
Court,” he was brought down to Knaresborough, 
and buried there in the chapel of St. Nicolas in 
the parish church. This chapel is usually called 
the Slingsby Chapel. Being cramped for room, 
those who built his tomb ranged it north and 
south across the head of the fine Elizabethan 
tomb of his grandfather and grandmother, Francis 
and Mary (Percy) Slingsby. Sir Henry’s tomb, 


and Relations.” This book was published during 
the lifetime of his children. 

Dr. Hewet, who suffered at the same time, was 
prisoner at the same time in the Tower: and Rey- 
nolds, Caryl, Calamy, and Manton were desired 
by Cromwell's commissioners to go to them both 
“to prepare them for death.” In any case, Sir 
Henry would have rejected such persons as these : 
but, in his “Father's Legacy to his Sons,” he 
makes no mention of seeing any one else, though 
Dr. Hewet was at hand. To mention a Catholic 


| priest was impossible, and probably it was only 


at the last moment that he secretly obtained ac- 
cess to one. 
If he died a Catholic, as is alleged, then the 


| placing St. Robert’s stone over him becomes more 


a raised one, is covered by what Hargrove calls | 


“a large slab of black marble, six feet two inches 
long, by four feet six inches broad, and six inches 
thick.” 
give rise to my query, “Sancti Roberti huc 
saxum advectum est, sub eodemque nunc jacet 
hic Henricus Slingesby.” 

Hargrove adds, “The inscription formerly on 
this stone was probably on a plate of brass, as the 
small cavities now filled with lead by which the 
plate was fastened to the stone are very appa- 
rent.” This is true. The slab has been rubbed 
down to get a new face, and the end at the feet, 
that is the south end, has been cut off on each side 
to form half a hexagon, which is the shape of the 
south end of the tomb. 

I ask, can any one give me fuller information 
than that given in the words “huc advectum 
est’? 

During his life, till the very last, it is, I think, 
quite certain that Sir Henry Slingsby was a Pro- 
testant. Noble, in his Cromwell, says flatly, “ Sir 
Henry Slingsby was a loyal Roman Catholic.” 

Sut if this was to apply to. the time when he 
served the two kings, f believe Noble to have been 
wrong. Sir Henry Slingsby’s published Diary 
must convince every reader that he lived a mem- 
ber of the Established Church. The Diary was 
never seen by Noble. But I think that in the 


intelligible. The stone was very likely to be 
destroyed; atall events to be misused. His grand- 


| son, Sir Thomas, who put the stone on the tomb 


The first lines of the inscription on it | 


Tower, when under sentence, Sir Henry Slingsby | 


was by some means reconciled to the Catholic 
church. 

In The Catholique Apology, by a Person of 
Honour, written in 1666, and published for the 
third edition in 1674, at p. 574 is “a List of those 
Catholicks that died and suffered for their loyalty.” 
Among these is “Sir Henry Slingsby, beheaded 
on Towerhill.” His name is repeated at p. 580 


among “such Catholicks whose estates . . . were 
sold . . . for their pretended delinquency.” In 
the address to “all the Royalists that suffered for 
his Majesty,” dated “Novemb. 11. 1666,” the 
list is described as “ this Bloody Catalogue, which 
contains the Names of your murthered Friends 


in 1693, though not a Catholic himself, would 
have a feeling of sympathy with his grandfather 
which would lead him to do such a thing. His 
sympathy with the glorious cause in which Sir 
Henry suffered is-expressed in the strongest lan- 
guage—* Passus est fidei in Regem legesque pa- 
trias causi. Non periit sed ad meliores sedes 
translatus est, a Tyranno Cromwellio capite mulec- 
tatus.” 

I therefore make my query, Is any tradition 
still extant of the removal of the “‘saxum ” from 
its original place to the tomb upon which it is 
now seen ? D. FP. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Tue ALTAR-PIECE IN THE CHURCH oF Sr. 
MartTIn’s-IN-THE-FiIELDs.— The following para- 
graph is copied from The Caledonian Mercury of 
July 19, 1722: — 

“His Excellency General Nicholson (to show his reli- 
gious regard for the House of God) has sent from South 
Carolina, of which place he is the Governor, all charges 
defrayed, a present of 24 large planks, and 4 pillars of 
cedar wood to build an altar-piece in the new church 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, which is received accord- 
ingly.” 

Is this altar-piece still existing ? 

Wa. Hont. 

Hull. 

ArcupEacons.—Under“ Archediacre” Cotgrave 
has — 

“ Crotté en Archediacre. Dag’ vp to the hard heeles 
(for so were the Archdeacons in the old time ever wont to 
be) by reason of their frequent and toylesome visita- 
tions.” 

Was this the case in England as well as in 
France? Can any reader give any quotations t 
illustrate Cotgrave’s statement ? Z 

Biock oN wHicnh CHARLES I, WAS BEHEADED. 
It may possibly interest your readers that I was 
lately informed, on seeing a picture of a Lady 
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Fane, that she was married first to Bishop Juxon, 


Little Compton, near Chipping Norton, on the 


borders of Oxon and Gloucestershire, the block on | 


which Charles I. had his head cut off, and other 
relics of him were sold. It would be a curious 
inquiry, what is become of this block? I see by 
referring to the Gazetteer that there was an 
ancient residence at Little Compton belonging to 
Bishop Juxon. D. B. 
Farse Ilarr.—lIt is stated that in Strasburg 
all strict Jewesses wear false hair. Does this 
custom apply to Jewesses in general, and can any 


of your readers give an explanation of it ? S. 


Hircucock, A Srrvet-MAKER. — Can any of 
your readers kindly inform me when 
Hitchcock manufactured spinets in London, and 
give any particulars concerning hifh? One of his 


instrume nts, of considerable antiquity, is now in 
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| 
erected in the same locality, where the poor women 
chaplain to Charles I., and that on her death at | 


Thomas | 


existence at Portland, U. S., and I am desirous, if | 


possible, to know its age. Be Se Fs 
3, Ladbrooke Gardens, W. 
Tue Countess OF KENT AND THE PRE- 
cinct oF Waiterrrars.— Can you or any of 


your correspondents and subscribers furnish me 
with the maiden name of the Right Honourable 
Lady Margaret, Countess of Kent, citizen and 
freewoman of the city of London, who was the 
second wife of Richard Gray de Ruthin, third 
Farl of Kent, K.G.* (created May 3, 1465), whom 
she survived ? She was twice married; the 
name of 
tion is also requested as to who he was), but he 
is mentioned in her will, dated December 2, 
1540,+ as having been buried in the parish church 
of St. Anne’s within Aldersgate, London.t The 
earl died without issue in 1523 in Whitefriars ; 
the countess “at her house in Whitefriars” in 
December, 1540, and both were interred in the 
church of the Precinct of Whitefriars, which was 
destroyed soon after the monasteries were dis- 
solved by Henry VIII. The countess built an 
almshouse in the Precinct in 1538 for seven poor 
freewomen of the Worshipful Company of Cloth- 
workers, which building she bequeathed to the 
said company. The house was destroyed by the 
great fire in 1666, but was rebuilt in 1668, In 
1770, the building being in a decayed state, 
another was erected at Islington, to which the 
poor alms-people were removed ; and in 1853, in 
consequence of its decay, 


* The earl’s first wife was the eldest daughter of Sir 
William Hussev, Knt., Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
May 7, 1482, Edw. IV. 


+ Proved in H. M. Prerogative Court, Doctors’ Com- 
mons, January 7, 1540-41. 
¢ Partly destroyed by fire, 1548; repaired, 1624; de- 


1666: rebuilt, 1668. 
church, St. John’s Zacharay, 


stroyed by fire, 
architect.) The 
now united. 


(Christopher Wren, 
burnt 1666, 


her first husband is unknown (informa- | 


| authorised Catalogue. 


another building was | 


now reside. C. F. A. 


Kensineton CuvurcH AND OLIVER CROMWELL. 
The old Kensington church is about to be pulled 
down. In November or the beginning of this 
month mention was made in The Times of some 
interesting — connected with the church 
and parish, both as to monumerits, persons of cele- 
brity, &. As no mention was taken of a tablet 
which recorded the charitable feeling of that dis- 
tinguished man, Oliver Cromwell, can any of 
your subscribers inform me, and other readers of 
your valuable work, if the tablet has been re- 
moved? I think it was near the entrance of the 
church. If it has been taken away, where is it? 
Will it be placed in the new chureh? Can it be 
stated what was the annual value of the gift at 
that time, and what is its present value? Where is 
the plot of ground alluded to on the tablet, and to 
what has it or will it be appropriated ? 

. W. F., Lineal Descendant. 


ArcHIBALD Macavutay was Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh about the beginning of last century. 
Wanted, information respecting him. Is there 
any work which gives any account of the Lord 
Provosts about the date mentioned ? F. M.S 


ENGRAVED British Portratts.—The following 
portraits (paintings) were exhibited in the late 
gathering at South Kensington, namely — 

Rey. Richard Crackenthorpe, D.D. 
Queen’s College), died 1624. No. 509. 

Colonel Thomas Howard, son of Sir Francis 
Howard of Corby, slain 1643. No. 621. 

Sir John Bankes, Chief Justice of the C 
Pleas, died 1644. No. 625 

Julien Lady Musgrave, wife of Sir Philip Mus- 
grave of Eden Hall, died 1659. No. 693. 

The respective artists are not named in the 
Permit me to inquire, 
through your columns, if those portraits are known 
to have been engraved? Ames, Granger, Noble, 
Bromley, and Evans, and all other catalogues to 
which I have referred (including those of the col- 
lections of Bindley, Simco, and Sir M. M. Sykes) 
are alike reticent touching any of them. 

Joun Burton. 


(from 


‘ommon 


Preston. 

Joun Purtixe.—Why was John Purling, who 
contested Shoreham against Thomas Rumbold, 
called by Junius a Caribbu ? Who was Rumbold ? 
Was he Sir Thomas Rumbold, of whom there was 
a notice in “N. & Q. ” lately? Sir Thomas ap- 
pears to have been in India at the time. 

Joun Witkrys, B.C.L. 


Cuddington, Aylesbury. 


RALEIGH AT HIS Prison Winpow.—Mr. Baring- 
Gould, in his Myths of the Middle Ages, relates 
(from Journal de Paris, May, 1787) the story 
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of Raleigh seeing from his window some street 
commotion; being afterwards, in his relation of 
the same, contradicted detail by detail by another 
eye-witness; and hence, convinced of the untrust- 
worthiness of all evidence, burning the MS. of 
his second volume of History of the World. 

Mr. Baring-Gould asks, “ Whence did the 
Journal de Paris obtain the story?” I reiterate 
here the same question. 

The story I have often met with, differing much, 
however, in details. Carlyle, in the following pas- 
sage, clearly refers to a different version from that 
of the Journal de Paris : — 

“The old story of Sir Walter Raleigh as looking from 
his prison-window on some street tumult, which after- 
wards three witnesses reported in three different ways, 
himself differing from them all, is still a true lesson for 
us.”—* On History,” Essays, vol. ii. p. 171. 

Joun Appis, Jun. 

Roppy Roesrs.—From The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for February, 1811, p. 113, I copy as fol- 
lows: — 

“ Roddy Rogers was born in the village of Caramoney, 
in the county of Antrim, in 1798, having no arms. There 
is the shape of a hand impressed on his right side, a little 
below where the arm-pit should be. He has been taught 
to read and write English, and is now supported by the 
bounty of the inhabitants of Carrickfergus. He holds 
the pen between the first and second toe of his left foot, 
and feeds himself in the like manner with a spoon. The 
above account has been transmitted from Ireland, and its 
accuracy may be depended on.—-Eprrt.” 

On the opposite leaf there is an engraving of 
his likeness, exhibiting the pen between his toes, 
as above described. He is in a sitting posture. 

Probably some of your readers can tell the 
subsequent history of this person. Is he still in 
life, or when did he die ? G. 

Edinburgh. 

A Sort Ranex. — 

“ On dit, that more than one lady shoots at Compiégne. 
There is no novelty in the fact. The Empress of Austria 
bagged many hares in the preserves of Luxembourg dur- 
ing the Congress of Vienna; and one may see in the 
arsenal of Stockholm a long rifle, which was charged 
with a grain of lead, and with which Queen Christine 
killed time by shooting at flies in her bed-room ; and she 
missed none.”—*“ Echoes from the Continent,” Standard, 
Dec. 21, 1866, 

The marvels of the little world are sometimes 
more surprising than those of the great, and I 
prefer Christine’s rifle to Elizabeth's pocket-pistol, 
which promised only to carry a ball to Calais, but 
not to kill acrow there. Asan “arm of precision” 
the rifle is superior. I should like a full descrip- 
tion, but as few of your correspondents have in- 
spected the arsenal at Stockholm, and many are 
scientific, perhaps one will calculate the diameter 
of the bore suitable to a grain of lead, and the 
amount of powder required to propel it. Does 
any memoir of that age describe Christine’s style 
of shooting her flies? Waiting for further infor- 








| 
mation, I will presume that they were on the 


wing, as it would have been mean in so great a 
sportswoman to shoot them sitting. 

During the early experiments with the Arm- 
strong gun some papers gave a precise account of 
the taking aim at and killing some geese, at the 
distance of seven miles and a half; but Sir William 
disclaimed the honour, and stated his belief that 
the only weapon which had done execution at such 
a range was the English longbow. 

FITzHOPKINS. 

Garrick Club. 

“Srrictures on Lawyers.” — Who was the 
author of a book “ printed” in 1790 “for G. 
Kearsley, Johnson’s Head, Fleet Street,” 8vo, pp. 
232, and called — 

“ Srrictures on the Lives and Characters of the most 
Eminent Lawyers of the present day, including ...... 


those of the Lord Chancellor and the Twelve Judges ” *— 


And was the second volume, “confined to the great 

Characters of the Bar,” stated on p. 223 to be 

“ ready for the press, awaiting the Public judgment 

upon the Present,” ever published P he book 

is not noticed in either Watt’s Biog. Britan. or 

Lowndes’ Manual. Eric. 
Ville Marie, Canada. 


Lapy TANFIELD.—I wish very much to find out 
who was the wife of Sir Laurence Tanfield, Baron 
of the Exchequer in the time of JamesI. He is 
buried in a splendid tomb at Burford, but his 
wife’s name is not mentioned. I wish to know 
how the Tanfields were related to the Lees of 
Quarendon and Ditchley. D. B. 


Woopen Errtey or A Prrest.—In the chancel 
of Little Leighs church, Essex, is a recumbent 
effigy of a priest carved in oak, vested in amice, 
alb, stole, maniple, and chasuble. The Rey. F. 
Spurrell considered it the only known example 
of a wooden effigy of a priest (see Transactions of 
the Essex Archeological Soc. ii. 167). In answer 
to a letter in the Gent. Mag. on the subject, Mr. 
Robinson of Derby informed me that one existed 
in the church of All Saints in that town, and now 
“yemains in the vaults under the church, but is 
rapidly decaying.” Mr. Robinson gave an extract 
from Glover's History of Derbyshire, which states 
the effigy is supposed to be the Abbot of Darley. 
I wish to know if any more wooden figures of 
priests are known? If they are so rare some- 
thing ought to be done to preserve that at Derby. 
The Little Leighs effigy has been painted in 
times gone by, which, though it did not improve 
its appearance, has no doubt preserved the wood. 

Joun Precor, Jun. 

Xrccna.—Was there any Italian, Portuguese, 

or other European architect who can be identified 


[* The authorship of this work was inquired after in 
“N, & Q.” 24 §. ii. 451, ] 
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| 
with one of this name who was in India about 
A.D. 962 ? MERMAID. 


YorksuHire Sayrine.—In looking over the New 
Monthly Magazine for 1827, I met with a paper, 
headed “ Conversations of Paley,” communicated 
by the author of Four Years in France. The 
compiler of these Conversations assumes to have 
been an intimate friend and warm admirer of the 
Doctor. Were he so really, I think he would 
have shown greater delicacy in throwing a veil 
over a good deal he has given publicity to. My 
reason for troubling you on the present occasion 
is, to ask the meaning of a sentence alleged to 
have been used by Paley. My authority states :— 


“ Sometimes he (i.e. the Doctor) did not disdain to 
use purposely a vulgar phrase. Having won a rubber at 
whist, he cried out—‘ Pay the people: U. P. spells 
geslings,’ ” 


What does this sentence mean? Also, I should 
like to know who was the author of Four Years 
in France? Apparently he was a convert to the 
Roman Church, and had been an Oxford man.* 

SHANDON. 


Queries with Answers. 


Artaur Warwick.—lIn a little book called 
Spare Minutes, written by Arthur Warwick, and 
published in 1637, there is the following play on 
this word, “ Rome and Room” (8S. x. 456) :— 

“| find no happinesse in Roome on earth—’Tis happi- | 
nesse for me to have roome in Heaven.” 

Who was this Arthur Warwick, and did he 
write any other books ? 

Joun CHURCHILL SIKEs. 


Derby. 

[ Nothing is known of the personal history of Arthur 
Warwick except the few scattered notices of him in his 
Spare Minutes, a little book of great and intrinsic merit. 
The author was a clergyman, and a deeply pious one, for 
one of the pieces is “ A Meditation of the Author's found 
written before a Sermon of his for Easter Day;” and 
“ Another written before a Sermon of his on the 5st 
Psalm, verse 1.” The date of the first edition has not 
been ascertained; the second is dated 1634. A very 
neatly engraved emblematical frontispiece, by Clarke, 
declares it to be libellus posthumus: yet it is dedicated 
“to the Right Worshipful, my much-honoured friend, Sir 





{* The author of Four Years in France, 8vo, 1826, was 
the Rev. Henry Best, son of the Rev. Dr. Henry Best, a 
Prebendary of Lincoln, who died June 29, 1782; and his 
mother (the daughter of Kenelm Digby, Esq., of North 
Luffenham) died April 10,1797. Their son was of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford; took the degree of M.A. June 22, 
1791, and was admitted into orders by the Bishop of 
Norwich, He was subsequently rebaptized in the Roman 
Church, and took the name of John, in honour of John 
Chrysostom. He also published two other works: (1.) 
Italy as it is, Lond. 8vo, 1828; and (2.) Personal and 
Literary Memorials, 8vo.—Ep. ] 
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William Dodington, knight,” with whom the author’s 
acquaintance was “short and small.” This Sir William, 
living on the borders of Wilts and Hants, must be the 


| knight of that name whose son was executed in 1630 for 


the crime of murdering his mother. “The Mind of the 
Frontispiece ” denotes jts several adumbrated contents, 
and is signed F, Q., i. e. Francis Quarles. 

The Second Part of Spare Minutes was posthumous. 
It has another engraved title-page, and an Elogium upon 
the author by George Wither, who was a Hampshire 
man, affording another probability that Arthur Warwick 
was of that county. There are also Latin verses by 
William Haydock. The dedication of the Second Part is 
“to the vertuous and religious gentlewoman, my much- 
esteemed friend, Mistresse Anne Ashton,” and is signed 
Arthur Warwick, the father of the author. 

This excellent little work is thus favourably noticed by a 
writer in the Retrospective Review (ii. 45) : “ The title-page 
indicates the nature of the book, which is a very valuable 
little manual. The author was a clergyman, whose high 
delight was to hold divine colloquy with his own heart— 
‘to feed on the sweet pastures of the soul:’ he was an 


| aspirant after good, who was never less alone than when 


without company. The style of his work is as singular 
as its spirit is excellent. Brevity was his laborious 
study—he has compressed as much essence as possible 
into the smallest space. His book is a string of prover- 
bial meditations and meditated proverbs. He does not 
speak without reason, and cannot reason without a 
maxim. His sentiments are apposite, though opposite ; 
his language is the appropriateness of contrariety—it is 
too narrow for his thoughts, which show the fuller for 
the constraint of their dress. The sinewy athletic body 
almost bursts its scanty apparel. This adds to the appa- 
rent strength of his thoughts, although it takes from their 
real grace. He comprised great wisdom in a small com- 
pass. His life seems to have been as full of worth as his 
thoughts, and as brief as his book. He considered life 
but his walk, and heaven his home; and that, travelling 
towards so pleasant a destination, ‘ the shorter his journey 
the sooner his rest.’ The marrow of life and of know- 
ledge does not indeed occupy much room. His language 
is quaint in conceits, and conceited in quaintness—it pro- 
ceeds on an almost uniform balance of antitheses; but his 
observations are at once acute, deep, and practical.” | 


Purcuas Famity.—Can you inform me in 
which of the earlier numbers of “N. & Q.” in- 
formation was given respecting the Rev. Samuel 
Purchas, author of the Pilgrimage, and also re- 
specting Sir William Purchas, who was Lord 
Mayor of London in 1447 ? T. B. Purcmas. 

Ross, Herefordshire. 

[No notices of the Purchas family have appeared in 
“N, & Q.” Fuller, in his Worthies of England (“Cam- 
bridgeshire ”), states that “ Sir William Purchas (or Pur- 
case) was born at Gamlinggay, in this county, bred a 
mercer in London, and Lord Mayor thereof anno 1497 
(not 1447). He caused Moorfields, under the walls, to be 
made plain ground, then to the great pleasure, since to 
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the great profit, of the city.” 
Stow informs us, that “all the gardens, which had con- 


It was in the year 1498, as | 


! 


tinued time out of mind without Moorgate, to wit, about | 


and beyond the lordship of Finsbury, were destroyed, and 
of them was made a plain field for archers to shoot in,” 
(Survey of London, edit, 1842, p. 159.) —The Rev. Samuel 
Purchas, author of the Pilgrimage, was born at Thaxted 
in Essex in 1577; admitted of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, about 1590, and proceeded Master of Arts in 1600. 
In 1604 he was instituted to the vicarage of Eastwood 


in Essex, and in 1614 collated to the rectory of St. Mar- 
tin’s, Ludgate, London, which he describes as a “ beni- | 


fice not ofthe worst.” Purchas made his will on May 31, 
1625, and died before the end of September, 1626. 
been frequently stated that this learned divine, towards 
the close of his life, was in pecuniary difficulties by the 
publication of his books; but his embarrassments were 
more probably occasioned by his kindness to his relations, 
who stood in need of his assistance. Our biographical 
dictionaries give some particulars of Samuel Purchas ; 
but the most accurate sketch of his life will be found in 


the Curiosities of Literature Illustrated, by Bolton Corney, 


Esq. edit. 1858, pp. 93—111, who informs us that a por- 
trait of Purchas is prefixed to the twelfth ‘part of the 
Petits Voyages of De Bry and his successors, which part 
was edited by William Fitzer. 


| 
It has 
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“ The opposition Club in Albemarle Street, the origin 
of which is thus described in the History of the Minority : 
‘Early in the winter, some gentlemen of weight and 
character proposed to the party a scheme of association, 
the purpose of which was to keep their friends together, 
and to give them the pleasure of meeting and conversing 
with each other. The idea was approved by a great 
part, though not all the minority ; and a tavern in Albe- 
marle Street, kept by Mr. Wildman, was fixed upon for 
the place of meeting. No political business was meant to 
be transacted at any of the meetings. The intention was 
simply to preserve the union.’ Of the ministerial Club 
at the Cocoa Tree, Gibbon, in his Journal for November, 
1762, gives the following description :—‘ This respectable 
body, of which I have the honour of being a member, 
affords every evening a sight truly English,—twenty or 
thirty, perhaps, of the first men in the kingdom, in point 
of fashion and fortune, supping at little tables covered 
with a napkin, in the middle of a coffee room, upon a bit 
of cold meat or a sandwich, and drinking a glass of 
punch, At present we are full of king’s counsellors and 
lords of the bed-chamber ; who, having jumped into the 
ministry, make a singular medley of their old principles 


' . . , 
and language with their modern ones.’”’] 


The fair sex ought surely to entertain some regard for | 


Samuel Purchas, for in his Pilgrimage, ed. 1617, p, 232, he 
tells us that the modern Jews say, “Let a man cloath 
himselfe beneath his abilitie, his children according to his 
abilitie, and his wife above his abilitie.” He quaintly in- 
troduces this adage by premising, “I would not have 
women heare it!” Again, Purchas’s book ought to have 
been a favourite with King James I. on account of the way 
in which it speaks of tobacco, against which that monarch 
wrote his Counterblast. Purchas, in his chapter about 
Trinidad (p. 1018), says, that Columbus erroneously 
placed the seat of Paradise in that island—*to which 
opinion, for the excellencie of the tobacco there found, he 
should happily have the smokie subscriptions (i. e. as- 
sents) of many humorists, to whom that fume becomes a 
fooles paradise, which with their braines and all passeth 
away in smoke.” No copy of Purchas’s Pilgrimage, of 
course, was found in Dr. Parr’s library! | 


“A Lerrer rrom ALBEMARLE STREET.” — 
Who wrote A Letter from Albemarle Street to the 
‘ocoa Tree, a pamphlet published by Almon in 
1764? Almon attributed it to Earl Temple; but 
as he attributes the Whig to Junius, I doubt his 
authority. Why Albemarle Street? Why Cocoa 
Tree ? J. Wiixrys, B.C.L. 

Cuddington, Aylesbury. 

[ Does not Mr. Smith, the well-informed editor of The 
Grenville Papers, also attribute this Letter to Lord 
Temple? Our correspondent asks “Why Albemarle 
Street? Why Cocoa Tree?” We must tell him, then, 


that they were the rival Clubs so well described in the 
following note to the Chatham Correspondence, vol. ii, 
pp. 276-7: — 


| 


St. Smron Stock.—The name of a new Roman 
Catholic church in Kensington. Can any of your 
readers learned in hagiography—by which I mean, 
learned in saintly legends—tell who St. Simon 
Stock was? The church belongs to the “ Confra- 
ternity of the Scapular,” whatever that may mean. 
The scapulary is part of a friar’s contains but 
a confraternity thereof needs explanation to those 
who inhabit the gravel-pits. C. A. W. 


May Fair. 


[ St. Simon, surnamed Stock, from his abode in an old 
stock of a tree, was born in Kent, of honourable pa- 
rentage, about the year 1165, At twelve years of age he 
withdrew from the world, and devoted himself to the 


service of religion, “ Here he had,” says Leland, “ water 
“ ) 


for his nectar, and wild fruits for his ambrosia,” In 1245 
he was appointed General of the Order of the Carmelites ; 


| and shortly after his promotion to that dignity, “he 


instituted the Confraternity of the Scapular to unite the 
devout clients of the Blessed Virgin in certain regular 
exercises of religion and piety. The rules prescribe, 
without any obligation or precept, that the members wear 
a little scapular, at least secretly, as the symbol of the 
Order.” (Butler.) St. Simon died at Bordeaux in France 
on May 16, 1266, and was buried in the great church of 
that town. There is an excellent account of him in 
Alban Butler’s Lives of the Saints, May 16.+ Consult 
also Britannia Sancta, 4to, 1745, i. 290; Newcourt’s 
Repertorium, i. 567; and Fuller’s Worthies of England, 
art. “ Kent.” ] 


CarprvaL Beaton.—Can you inform me of the 
coat of arms borne by Cardinal Beaton, and where 
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I may find any good account of his life and 
family ? Srpyey P. Beeron. 

London, 248, Strand, W.C. 

[ An extended and carefully-written memoir of Cardinal 
David Beaton is printed in Chambers’s Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Eminent Scotsmen, i. 167-182, with a portrait 
engraved by S. Freeman from a painting at Holyrood 
House. Consult also Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Per- 
sonages, and John Smith’s Jconographia Scotica (both 
with portraits) ; Kippis’s Biographia Britannica, and C. 
J. Lyon’s History of St, Andrews, i. 286-306, Beaton’s 
arms, as given in Henry Laing’s Catalogue of Ancient 
Scottish Seals (4to, 1850, p. 149), are thus described : — 
“ In the lower part of the seal is a shield quarterly, first 
and fourth, a fesse between three lozenges, for Beton; 
second and third, a chevron charged with an otter’s head, 
for Balfour. Above the shield is a cross bottonée sup- 
porting a cardinal’s hat and tassels, and a scroll on which 
is inscribed the word inrENTIO.” For notices of the por- 
traits of Cardinal Beaton, see “N. & Q.,” 1 §, ii. 433, 


497.] 





Mrantonoman.— What is the origin of Mian- 
tonomah, a name given by the Americans to one of 
their vessels of war ? C. R. 

[ Miantonomah, or rather Miantunnomob, was one of 
the Indian chiefs of North America, well formed, of tall 
stature, subtil and cunning in his contrivements, as well 
He arrived at Boston with 
He signally 


as haughty in his designs. 
his wife Wawaloam, on August 3, 1632. 
assisted his uncle Canonicus in the government of the 
great nation of the Narragansets (one of the five principal 
tribes of Indians inhabiting New Engiand), then at war 
with the Pequots. Miantonomah was at last captured by 
the chief Uncas, whose brother “ clave his head with an 
hatchet.” See The Book of the Indians, by Samuel G. 
Drake, edit. 1841, book ii. pp. 58 to 66.] 


Replies. 
REV. DR. CHARLES O’CONOR’S “ HISTORY OF 
THE HOUSE OF O’CONOR,” 
(2% S. ix. 24.) 

The “Historical Account of the Family of 
O’Conor” forms part of a volume (from p. 23 to 
p- 146) of which the title is as follows : — 

“ Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the late Charles 
O’Conor, of Belanagare, Esq., M.R.LA. By the Rev. 
Charles O’Conor, D.D., Member of the Academy of Cor- 
tona. Dublin: printed by J. Mehain, No. 49, Essex 
Street.” 

Two copies of this volume are now lying before 
me: one belonging to the Library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin; the other to the Rev. J. H. Todd, 
D.D., Senior Fellow and Librarian of the said 
college. Of these two copies the former is the 
more complete and genuine. It has the eight 
leaves of signature A (wanting in the other copy), | 






| 


dated March 11, 1796. 
| the following autograph letter from the reverend 
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containing “‘A Letter in Reply to the Objections 
of a learned Man,” signed Charles O’Conor, and 
It has also pasted into it 


author “ to Henry Taafe, Esq.” : — 

“ Mr. O’Conor has several very urgent reasons for post- 
poning the publication of this work, but he sends it to a 
friend on whose honor he has every reliance. 

“The 2nd vol., which is infinitely more interesting, 
is now in the press, Mr. O’Conor has some idea of re- 
printing this with important additions and emendations, 
The errors of the press are very barbarous, and the printer 
has not done any justice in a great many instances which 
cannot escape Mr, Taafe’s penetration.” 


Dr. Todd’s copy has the following information 
in MS. pasted on a fly-leaf: — 


“ This curious and very scarce volume is particularly 
valuable for the information it affords of the incipient 


steps taken by the Roman Catholics for the repeal of the 


| 


penal laws. ‘The first volume only was printed, and was 
suppressed, and almost all the copies destroyed before it 
was published ; in consequence, as is supposed, of appre- 
hensions that its circulation might injure the family. 
The second volume was committed to the flames before it 
was printed, at the author's particular request, by the friend 
to whose care it had been entrusted. A copy of this [ the 
first] volume was sold at Sir Mark Sykes’s sale to a 
bookseller for 141,” 


On the fly-leaves also of Dr. Todd’s copy the 
following particulars are written in pencil in the 
handwriting of the late Mr. Weale, of the Woods 
and Forests, whose copy it was: — 

“ Dec. 15, 1834. At the sale of Mr. Heber’s library, 
Sir Mark Sykes’s copy was this day bought by James Bohn, 
the bookseller, for 6L—Bib. Heber., part 1v. No. 1270. 
It contains the original frontispiece and title; those in 
the present volume being supplied by a Dublin book- 
seller, and are not copies of the originals. 

“The genuine frontispiece presents a miniature por- 
trait within an oval, supported by a female figure on 
each side, ‘HH. Brocas, delt et sculpsit’; and bears this 
subscription on the plate—‘ Char* U'Conor, of Belanagare, 
Esq., M.R.LA. 2tatis 79.’ 

“ The genuine title corresponds with the present copy, 
except that the blank space is occupied with an engraved 
vignette ; representing on its right a round tower, di- 
lapidated and ivied, behind which is proceeding a horse- 
man in the act of casting a spear, and attended by a 
hound; in the middle distance some castellated ruins, and 
on the left foreground some shrub or Ashetellows. 

“ The Rey. Charles O’Conor, commonly distinguished 
by the name of the Abbé O’Conor, author of these Memoirs, 
died at Belanagare July 29, 1828, aged [ about 67 or 68). 
See Gentleman's Magazine, 1828, part 11. 466. There is a 
folio lithographed portrait of him, seated, and holding a 
book, which was executed at the expense of Earl Nugent 
for private distribution. He died, under a suspension of 
his ecclesiastical faculties, broken-hearted.” 

The College library copy possesses the genuine 
frontispiece, title, and vignette, as above de- 
scribed, LAceds. 

Dublin. 
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CHURCH TOWERS USED AS FORTRESSES. 
(3"¢ S. x. 473, 522. 


The example cited from Bloxam’s Gothic Archi- 
tecture of Rugby church of this practice in the 
olden time, is but one out of numberless instances 
recorded in ecclesiastical history of the peculiar 
construction of the tower asa castle for defence. 
From the Dano-Saxon derivation of the name 
Rugby—namely, a town in a rugged, or (as we 
say in the West of England) an outstep place, it 
was probably fortified against invasion by the 
Danes. When I was sojourning last year at Chel- 
tenham, I went over to examine the church at 
Swindon, two miles distant, and found the de- 
scription of it in Davies’ Handbook to the en- 
virons of that fashionable watering-place corre- 
sponding to Rugby church : — 


“The tower is an unequal hexagon, with walls of mas- 
sive thickness, and evidently built for the purpose of de- 
fence. There is one original window on each side at the 
top, each composed of two narrow loop-holes, divided by 
a small column, but gradually shelving out, and having, 
from the thickness of the wall, a deep recess both without 
and within. The door-way (square-headed) is under a 
porch on the north-east side of this tower. When this 
porch was blocked up, the castellum would be only acces- 
sible by an exterior staircase on the west side, the marks 
of which are still visible in the wall, where now a de- 
corated window has been inserted. There is a wide 
opening from the tower to the nave under a semicircular 
arch with Norman pilasters ; but between the nave and 
the only aisle (on the south) are two perfectly Roman 
arches with square piers and imposts, without columns, 
pilasters, or capitals.” 


This accurate description will supply your cor- 
respondent J. W. W. with all the information 
necessary for the solution of his query. But be- 
sides the curious fortified tower there were other 
peculiarities in the church at Swindon not men- 
tioned by the Guide-book; e. g. in the nave, on 
the capitals of the pillars on either side, there 
were grotesque carvings, after the fashion of Hol- 
bein’s Dance of Death, of a Skeleton Jester re- 


minding the rich and prosperous sitting at their | 


| were used as keeps, but bishops’ palaces, and even 


| 
| 





banquets in this world of how differently they | 


would fare when he had conducted them out of 
it. Except in Wright’s Essay on the Grotesque 
Caricatures in Medieval Churches, 1 have never 
met with such caustic ridicule on the vanity of 
human life as the bony jester portrays at Swin- 
don. There were also in the graveyard yew-trees, 


from their size, evidently many centuries old, | 


from which, according to the common legend, 
our Saxon forefathers cut their trusty bows for 
meeting the enemy in battle. May they not have 
shot with them deadly arrows through the loop- 
holes in this impregnable tower? If your corre- 


spondent wishes to dive deeper into the subject, 
he should consult Surtees’ History of Durham. 
There he will learn that not only church towers 


parsonage-houses were turned into fortalices, little 
castles for defence of the border towards Scot- 
land. “In a list of Northumbrian fortresses 
taken during the reign of King Henry VL., for- 


| tified parsonages are enumerated among the forta- 


licia, or lowest order of castelets.” I will not 
trespass further on your columns to-day, except 
to ask whether the Englishman’s boast, “My 
house is my castle,” did not originate from the 
practice here described ; and if not, from whom, 
and in what age, this popular domestic motto was 
adopted by our Saxon ancestors ? 

QvuEEN’s GARDENS. 





The church of Roos, in Holderness, has a round 
tower on the north side of the chancel, containing 
a spiral stone staircase which leads to the roof. 
This tower is about thirty feet high. The use for 
which it was intended is not certain: by it the 
sancte-bell might be approached, the aperture for 
which still remains in the gable of the nave. The 
high altar could be reached from the room in the 
upper part of the tower. Poulson (ist. of Hold. 
ii. 97) says, that it may also have been used for a 
watch-tower, as the church stands on high ground. 
The chamber at the top seems to favour this idea. 
Poulson mentions, as examples, Rugby, Hepton- 
stall in York, and Great Salkeld in Cumberland. 

In Scaum's Beverlac, 1829, i. 210, I find this — 

[1447]. “ Also paid the same day to several men for 
watching in the belfry of the Blessed Virgin Mary at 
Beverly for one day, 84.” 

W. C. B. 


The following is from the account of the church 
of St. Botolph, Northfleet, in Murray’s Handbook 


Sor Kent and Sussex (p. 17, ed. 1863) : — 


“The tower of this church is said to have afforded so 
conspicuous a mark to pirates and other ‘ water thieves’ 
sailing up the river, that it was thought necessary to 
make it a fortress, like many of the church towers on the 
English borders. It has been partly rebuilt; but the 
steps which lead from the churchyard to the first floor are 
probably connected with its early defences.” 

I notice with surprise that the Handbook, 
usually socomplete, omits to mention the fine archi- 
tecture of this church and its fourteenth century 
rood-screen. E. S. D. 


In reply to J. W. W. I would mention the 
tower of Cockington church, near Torquay, Devon, 
which, being provided with a fire-place and a 
convenience on the first floor, seems to have been 


| constructed with a view to its being a place of 


refuge or concealment. G. H. 
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HEREBERICHT PRESBYTER: THE MONKWEAR- 
MOUTH EXCAVATIONS. 
(3"4 S. x. 442.) 

In reply to Mr. BouTE t's query, I beg to state 
that the monument of Herebericht, presbyter, has 
been used as a headstone apparently inside the 
church, or where the back could not be seen. 
Although only 3 ft. 6 in. high, it has a nobility 
only paralleled by the early Saxon architecture 
disclosed at the same time. The design is a 
Latin cross potent, the lowest potent being ad 


libitum, and forming the base of the cross, which | 


is surrounded by a rectangularly edged border. 
The transverse limb is narrower than the vertical 
one. Along the sides of the stone runs a roll 
moulding, which at the top turns into two curved 
designs, which do not meet, but end in curls near 
the centre, something after the fashion of many 
cases of eight-day clocks of the last century. At 
the dexter side of heralds, the roll moulding steers 
clear of the cross; but at the sinister it runs 
against and bends round the transverse limb, re- 
turning into its original line. The inscription is 
in the quarters separated by the cross, thus : — 


hic INS€ 
pul cRO 
REQV 1eSCIT 
coR PORE 
hERE BERI .. 
cht PRB 


The surface on which the three lines above the 
bar are carved, is higher than that on which the 
last three appear, though I think corpore is not 
a palimpsest. But after it the surface sinks again, 
gradually, and the words hEREBERIChT PRB. form 
a palimpsest ; in which the lettering, though good, 
is feebler than the free bold character of the first 
four lines, and presents E instead of €. As indi- 
cated in my copy, there is an erased letter at the 
end of the fifth line; indicating, apparently, an 
error of the second sculptor. 

It has been suggested by Mr. Abbs, with much 
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doorway, and is equivalent to the slope of the 
sills, which at the elevation of the windows in 
question is considerable. The shafts have pro- 
jected a little beyond the plane of the wall: the 
projection has been hacked away. The other win- 
dow will doubtless be found to agree. This dis- 
covery is another proof that the porticus, though 
not bonding, is a work dating immediately after 
the gable. W. H. D. Lonestarre. 

Gateshead. 

DANTE QUERY. 
(3"4 S. x. 473.) 

In reply to Mr. Bovcuter, I beg to say that I 
have had considerable practice in translating from 
the Italian, and some of my translations have 
passed the ordeal of public criticism. I have not 
the slightest hesitation in characterising Cary’s 
rendering of “ Esca sotto focile” into ‘ under stove 
the viands”’ as a gross blunder. Cibo or vivanda 
would be the proper Italian for “viands.” Esca 
means “a bait.” Stufa is the ordinary word for 
“a stove,” never focele. I cannot conceive any 
excuse for Cary’s blunder. His English too, in 


| thjs instance, makes nonsense of the passage. 
| Dante has just described fire descending, as it 


were, in flakes, and kindling into flame the sands 
on which the condemned were walking. The 
comparison to tinder catching fire from the sparks 


| of flint and steel is, as usual with Dante, admir- 


| ably close. 
| simile to “viands under a stove” ? 


But what can any one make of a 
Where do 
we see such a collocation? If viands were ever 
placed wnder a stove, would they catch fire? It 
is sheer nonsense. It is just possible that Cary 
mistook focile for fucina (a forge); but that is 
hardly more excusable than the blunder of a 
North American reviewer, who, in translating 
Manzoni’s Napoleon Ode—in the passage where 
the poet supposes that the hero, musing on the 


| rock at St. Helena and gazing towards France 


probability, that the person originally commemo- 


rated was one of the abbots whose remains were 
transported from their first graves into the east 
end of the church. There they would be other- 
wise commemorated, and their old monuments be 
available for successors without impropriety. 

A very singular use of the turned baluster 
shafts has recently been ascertained. 
on the inside of the splays of one of the two 
windows of the early Saxon gable, which were 
blocked by the subsequent heightening of the 
porticus ingressus. They support, not the arch, 
but the jambs, which are monolithic, and run 
through from the outside. The height of these 
balusters is much the same as that of those of the 


They occur | 


might well feel despair in his soul—mistakes the 
word disperd for dispari, and makes Napoleon’s 
soul “ fly away and disappear !” M. H. R. 


In answer to Mr. J. Boucurer’s query, respect- 
ing the correct translation of the words “com’ 
esca sotto il focile,” in Dante’s Inferno (b. xiv.), I 
reply that I consider Mr. Cary’s rendering of the 
passage to be even more correct than that given 
by any of the translators mentioned by your cor- 
respondent. Mr. Cary thus translates the lines:— 

“ The marle glow’d underneath, as under stove 
The viands, doubly to augment the pain.” 
Vol. i. p. 119, ed. London, 1819. 

The accomplished translator supports the ren- 
dering, by referring in a note to the authority of 
an eminent Italian commentator of Dante named 
Frezzi, who illustrates the meaning of the words 
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thus: “Si come I’ esca al foco del focile.”” Hence, | 
Mr. Cary considered that he had good authority 
for translating the word esca, by “ viands”; and | 
focile (or fucile), by “oven.” Still, Mr. Wright's 
translation — 

“ Whence like to tinder, under flint and steel, 

The soil ignited to augment their pain,”— 

may also be adopted, as esca is often used to 
mean the food or nourishment on which the fire 
feeds, which is struck from the focile, or flint. 
But as Mr. Cary is seldom or ever “caught nap- 
ping,” I certainly prefer Ais translation. 

Norwich. J. DALTon. 

I should venture to translate the passage thus: | 
‘So descended the eternal fire; whence, as the 
sand burned they (the souls) were like food under 
burning coals to double their pain.” The poet 
alludes to a method of cooking very common in 
the Middle Ages, laying steaks or rashers of meat 
on the glowing embers, and then covering them 
over with a layer of the same. The souls were 
stretched on burning sand, and flakes of fire fell 
continuously and heavily on them; therefore, the 

ain was double, that is, from above and from | 
low. The early part of this stanza alludes to 
Alexander the Great; and we are told in the 
commentary of Landino that the idea is taken 
from a tradition that, when he was in India, the 
army came to a place where the sand was burning 
hot, and flakes of fire fell from heaven. Focile, 
or as the old editions read fucile, signifies the 
small pieces of charcoal, the French dbraise: the 
large pieces are called carbont. a 
Poets’ Corner, 





In a translation of the Inferno, by “ Hugh 
Bent” (a nom-de-plume), London, printed by 
R. Clay, Son, and Taylor, 1862 (not published) 
the passage in question is rendered thus : — 

“ Thus the eternal burning fell below, 
Whence kindled was the sand, as tinder grows 
Hot ‘neath the steel, to double all their woe.” 

Though but a poor Italian scholar myself, 1 
believe that my friend the translator has caught 
the true meaning of his creat author. ; 

W. J. Bernnarp Surra. 

Temple. 


VENERABLE BEDE. 
(3"@ S. x. 412, 513.) 

In the more ancient Calendars of the English 
Church this eminent man is commemorated on 
May 26, together with St. Augustine, the apostle 
of the English. This was the day of his death 
(depositio). In a MS. Calendar preserved at Dur- 
ham, belonging to the early part of the twelfth 
century, there is this entry on May 26: “scr 
AUGUSTINI ARCHIEPI & BEDE (co.).” Similar 
entries are found on the same day in an ancient 
Saxon Codex, probably of the year 1031, preserved 
in the British Museum (Vitellius, E. xviii.), and 
in a Calendar of the Church of Exeter of the time 
of Henry IL (Harl. MS., Cod. 843.) Hampson’s 
Medii Avi Calendarium, vol. i. pp. 426, 465. 

In the Kal. Salamense, written about the year 
1000, we have this entry: “ vii. kal. Junii, Depo- 
sitio Augustini Confessoris, Beds presbyteri ;” 
whence it appears, says Mabillon, that both died 
on the same ; but in order that each might 
have his own proper day, the festival of Bede was 
remitted to the day following, that is to May 27. 
( l eter. Analect., p. 18, fol. Par. 1723.) Mabillon 
notices at the = of an ancient hymn—“ vi. id. 
Maii (May 10) natalis S’ci Bede Presbyteri,” 
which he supposes to be the day of his transla- 
tion. (Hampson. M. 42. C. vol. ii. 28.) 

In a MS. Calendar of the Church of Durham of 
the fourteenth century (Harl. MS. Cod. 1804), 
we find May 27, “Comm. Bede.” The day does 
not occur, so far as I know, in the Calendar pre- 
fixed to the Salisbury Missal; at any rate I do not 
find it in an edition printed in 1514, now before 


| me. On the other hand, May 27 is devoted to 


the Venerable Bede in the Calendar prefixed to 
the Enchiridion ad usum Sarum, 1530. 

Bede was buried in St. Paul’s Church, Jarrow, 
and in 1020 his remains were conveyed to Dur- 
ham, and in 1155 inclosed in a rich shrine. Most 
probably Oct. 29 commemorates one of these two 
latter events. 

I conclude with a query :—How is it that, in the 
Prayer-Book Calendar, June 17 is assigned to St. 
Alban, Martyr, instead of June 22? I find this 
latter day given to St. Alban in all Calendars 
which I have examined, except in the Anctent 


| German Martyrology, edited by Beckius, where 


Cary is clearly in the wrong: “ Com’ esca sotto 


il focile ” is correctly rendered, “as tinder beneath 
the flint and steel.” See the following in addi- 
tion to the translations mentioned : — 

Ford: “like tinder beneath the steel.” 

Wilkie: “like to 
struck.” 

Brizeux : ‘comme l'amorce sous la pierre. 

Mesnard: “comme l’amorce au choc de la 
pierre.” Juxta TURRIM. 


tinder when the flint is 


St. Alban’s Day is June 21. Jonnson Batty. 


Epwarp Noreate (5 S. xi. 11.) — In the re- 
gister of burials in the parish of S. Benet, Paul’s 
Wharf, I find this entry: —“ Mr. Edward Nor- 
gate, A Harrold, Buried 23 December, 1650.” 

J. H. Cowarp, Rector. 


Hannan Lientroor (3% S. xi. 11.)—I am glad 
to see that the question of this alleged marriage of 


George the Third has attracted the attention of 
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one who seems to take a correct view of the value 
of the story. If there be any foundation for it, it 
is certainly remarkable that it should have escaped 
the knowledge of Horace Walpole, who does not, 
I believe, make a single allusion to it. Contrast 
this with the details which he gives us of the 
king’s passion for Lady Sarah Lennox, and the 
inference that there is no foundation for the Light- 
foot scandal seems inevitable. Where is the first 
allusion to it in print ? H. L. 


Caution to Boox-Buyrrs (3' §. xi. 32.) — 
Some time ago a similar hoax was attempted upon 
me. I advertised in your most valuable corner 
for old books, for a rare service book, and received 
an answer that I might purchase one on vellum, 
and printed only on one side. I thought to myself 
that I had for once fallen in for a wonderful piece 
of good luck; but there was an addition to the 
offer—namely, that the book being at present in 
pawn for a debt of one sovereign, I must advance 
so much before I could see the book. If I did 
this I was then informed that a 1536 Bible 
should also be offered me at a very reasonable 
price. Luckily I did not pay the money, but 
wrote to the person who was said to have the 
custody of the books, telling him I was ready to 
ay all expenses upon receipt of the books. The 
etter was returned through the Dead Letter 


Office, the person not being known. I make a 
rule of never prepaying a book bill. J.C. J. 


Breecu-Loapers (3' §S, x. 507.)—I have in 
my possession a flint-lock breech-loader. The 
stock is mounted with a steel plate bearing the 
crest of the Cave family, and the initials “T. C.,” 
coupled by an escutcheon on which is engraved 
the usual Ulster hand. 

Presuming that this gun belonged to the last 
Sir Thomas Cave, who died 1792, it would be 
about seventy-six years old. The maker’s name 
on the barrel is “ H. Delany, London.” 

The lock is made with a box connected with 
the pan, and which would contain sufficient 
powder to charge the pan six times. The barrel 
acts upon a hinge, and on pulling back the trigger 
guard, it turns upwards and allows of a small 
casing or tube to be taken out for loading, which, 
when done, is merely shoved home and the barrel 
shut back to its original place. During this process 
of loading, the pan charges itself by means of an 
internal scoop entering the side of the powder- 
box, thus forming a double-action breech-loader. 

Lion. F. 


Rev. Wm. Carin, Avtuor or “ CRANBOURN 
Cuasz” (3% S. x. 494.) — When in 1859 I was 
compiling 4 Chronicle of Cranborne and its Chase, 
which was published in 1841, I took the liberty 
of addressing a letter to the late Lord Montagu 
in reference to the statement in Lockhart’s Lift 


| 


of Scott, v. 187, 1st edit., and received from his 
lordship the following courteous reply : — 


“ Ditton Park, March 27, 1839. 
“ Sir,— 

“Tt gives me great pleasure to be able to satisfy 
your curiosity as to the fulfilment of Sir Walter Scott's 
promise referred to in the letter you quote from the fifth 
vol. of Lockhart’s Life, Sir Walter’s reading was, as is 
well known, very various, and he often directed the atten- 
tion of his friends to books that from their irregularity 
had attracted his notice: among others he more than once 
mentioned to me Cranborne Chase as having afforded him 
entertainment, and at his recommendation I got it. You 
may believe I did not neglect his hint of having some 
blank leaves bound up with the work ; and rather un- 
reasonably, considering how much he had then on his 
hands, inserted half a dozen. When I visited him in 
1822 (I think) I left the volume with him, and was very 
well contented on its return to see a page and a half 
covered with his handwriting. The anecdotes, though 
laughable, are hardly such as I should like to give a copy 
of; but should I ever have an opportunity, I should have 
no objection to allow you the gratification of reading 
them in the original handwriting of one who, by charac- 
ter at least, seems to have been so well acquainted with 
the author of the Chase, in which you take so strong an 
interest, 

“T am, Sir, 
“ Your most obt Sert, 
“ MonTAGu.” 


I regret that I have never had an a peg | 
of availing myself of his lordship’s kind offer of 
inspecting this curious volume. But as to the 


| story of Mr. Chafin’s sporting proclivities mani- 


festing their early development in the shooting of 
his father’s favourite cat, and in the display of his 
inventive faculties consequent thereupon; being 
desirous of some corroborative authority, I wrote 
to the Rev. William Butler, a gentleman as well 
known in Dorsetshire as Mr. Chafin himself as a 
celebrated sportsman, who favoured me with the 
following answer : — 

“T believe that I am now the only one of the late Mr. 
Chafin’s many friends that has not followed him to that 
bourne from whence no traveller returns. I heard of the 
anecdote of him mentioned in Lockhart’s Life of Scott, 
but during the many hours so pleasantly spent in his 
society, I never to the best of my recollection, which 
now (from my far advenced period of life) frequently fails, 
heard my early friend Mr, Chafin mention the circum- 
stance alluded to.” 

I may add that I was intimately acquainted 
with Mr. Chafin’s niece, who resided with him 
many years up to the period of his death, and I 
never heard her mention the anecdote ae 
of her uncle. I remember hearing, when a boy at 
school, that the Rev. Wm. Butler was kept a pri- 
soner in his attic by his father, and amused 
himself there by catching tom-tits in horse-hair 
springes from his window. The one story may 
be as apocryphal as the other, but neither of them 
is an improbable illustration of a propensity “ that 
seems to be inherent in human nature,” as Gilbert 
White observes. W. W.S. 
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Tue Orver or St. Maurice anp St. Lazarus 
(3 8, x. 455.)—D. P. asks: “Do we ever hear 
of it in England? Very likely any one may who 
chooses to inquire.” This remark is, of course, 
equally applicable to any foreign order of knight- 
hood: we do not hear much of them unless we 
“choose to inquire.” But D. P. should not allow his 
political or religious bias to lead him to indulge 
in unworthy sneers at everything pertaining to 
the person who is King (not merely of Piedmont, 
but) of Italy. The order is one which has at 
various times been conferred on many English- 


men, among whom I may mention Admiral Lord | 
Exmouth and the Crimean general officers: it is | 


one, therefore, of which a well-informed English- 
man may know something without much inquiry. 
I am not, I confess, so liberal as to a prove of the 
decoration therewith of the infidel M. Renan. 
Nor could I repress a doubt as to which was most 
wanting in good taste, the Most Faithful King 
who conferred the Order of Christ, or the Jew 
Jinancier who accepted it. At the same time we 
“who live in glass houses should not throw 
stones.” We must not forget that the English 
government conferred the noblest order of Chris- 
tian chivalry on a Sultan of Turkey; and decor- 
ated with (in its origin) the still more decidedly 
religious Order of the Bath, a man stained with 
at least a dozen cold-blooded murders, Jung 
Bahadur Coomaranagee, prime minister of Ne- 
paul, J. Woopwarp. 
Montrose, N.B. 


Royat Arms or Prussra (3S. x. 448.)—The 
escutcheon of Prussia, as given by Mr. Davrpson, 
is (as he appears to suspect) not nearly complete, 
even if we disregard the quarterings brought in 
by her recent annexations, and which indeed have 
not yet been formally incorporated with it. 

The “ Majestiits-Wappen ” established by the 
royal decree of Jan. 9, 1817, consists of forty-eight 
quarterings (not thirty-six), and fowr (not three) 
inescutcheons. Mr. Davipson will like to have 
them in order: — Tr. Silesia, um. Lower Rhine, 
111. Posnania, tv, Saxony, v. Engern, v1. West- 
phalia, vir. Guelders, v111. Magdeburg, rx. Cleves, 
x. Juliers, x1. Berg, x11. Stettin, xm. Pomerania, 
xiv, Cassuben, xv. Duchy of Wenden, xv1. Meck- 
lenburg, xv. Crossen, xviir. Thuringia, xrx. Up- 
per Lusatia, xx. Lower Lusatia, xXx1. Quetaty 
(1, Chalons; 2 and 3, Orange; 4, Neufchatel— 
over all, Geneva), xxtr. Isle of Rugen, xxmr. 
Quarterly (1 and 4, Paderborn; 2 and 3, Pyrmont), 
xxtv. Halberstadt, xxv. Munster, xxvr. Minden, 
XxviI. Kammin, xxvitr. Principality of Wenden 
(different from xv.), XXIX. Principality of Schwe- 
rin, Xxx. Ratzeburg, xxxr. Meurs, xxx. Eichs- 


feldt, xxxrr. Erfurt, xxxrv. Nassau, xxxv. Hen- | 


neburg, XXXVI. 4 xxxvir. Marck, xxxvrit. 
Ravensberg, xxxrx. Hohenstein, xt, Tecklenburg, 
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| 
xur. County of Schwerin, xu. Lingen, Xxrrt. 
Sayn, xtrv. Rostock, xtv. Stargard, xiv1. Arens- 
| berg, xtvir. Barby, and xtvirt. the “ Regalien” 
quarter. 

The inescutcheons are: 1. Prussia, 1. Branden- 
burg, 111. Burgraviate of Niirnburg, and rv. Prin- 
cipality of Hohenzollern. 

It is too early to speculate as to the additional 
quarterings, or their arrangement; the whole 
escutcheon will probably be remodelled. The 
county of Ravensberg was part of the territory of 
Juliers, and was situated on the right bank of the 
Rhine, or rather, I think, on the Maas. “A fine 
big shield manufactured for England out of her 
palatinates, duchies, counties, and towns,” would 
differ essentially from the great Prussian escut- 
| cheon, inasmuch as the latter consists of an 

aggregation of the quarterings of states and ter- 
ritories all formerly independent; but one might 
fairly desire to see the principality of Wales, the 
Isle of Man, and the various colonies of our vast 
empire, represented in an English ‘“ Majestiits- 
Wappen.” An inspection of the shield of Prussia, 
and the evidence thereby afforded of her insa- 
tiable ambition and aggressive policy, ought to be 
sufficient to convince those (happily becoming 
fewer every day) who sneer at heraldry and fail 
to recognise that which is evident to its least 
diligent student—namely, its vast utility as a 
handmaid to history. Joun Woopwarp. 
Montrose, N.B. 


STRICKEN, OR WELL STRICKEN, IN YEARS, OR IN 
Ace (3" S, xi. 12.) — H. can hardly need to be 
reminded of the well-known Scriptural instances, 
Gen, xviii. 11, xxiv. 1; Josh. xii. 1, xxiii. 1, 2; 
1 Kings i. 1; Luke i. 7,18. There does not seem 
much difficulty in it. “Years” means old age, 
which is looked on as a sort of infirmity or cala- 
mity of nature; and “stricken” means visited or 
afflicted. The addition of “well” is of course 
immaterial. In every case the Greek has simply 
mpoBeBnxwés, advanced; fmepas, or ev fuepais, or 
hmepais. LYTTELTON. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 


The true meaning of this phrase, concerning 
which your correspondent inquires, “ stricken in 
years,” would seem to be “ far advanced, far gone, 
in years.” The verb to strike, amongst other 
significations, sometimes meant “to go forward, 
to proceed onwards ” (see Halliwell and Wright). 
So also the participle stricken signified “ far gone, 
advanced” (Wright). Hence “ stricken in years” 
=“ advanced in years.” The German verb streichen 
sometimes bears a corresponding signification ; 
“ streichen, to move forward, to pass on ”’—“ Das 
Schiff streicht durch die Wellen.” Nor has our own 
vernacular lost all traces of a similar meaning in 
the verb to strike; as when we speak of striking 
| out in a new direction, striking into a different 
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path, &c. Hence will appear the peculiar pro- 
priety of such phrases in our Authorised Version 
of the Bible as “ well stricken in age,” “stricken 
in years ;” where “stricken,” in the sense of “ ad- 
vanced,” faithfully represents the original. Se: 
Gen. xxiv. 1, Josh. xiii. 1, where in the Hebrew 
we find D°D’3 N3, which signifies “far gone in 
life” (literally “advanced in days” 
in years.” Hence the Septuagint has rpoBeBnkas 
fuepov, and Ostervald “ avancé en age.” St. Luke, 
too, according to his wont, Hellenising the He- 
brew phrase in his Gospel, i. 7, gives us mpoBe- 
Bnkws év rais fuépas. And our own Version, as if 
to preclude the possibility of a misunderstanding 
as to the sense in which it employs the phrase 
“ well stricken in age,” appends in explanation the 
marginal note on Gen. xxiv. 1, “ gone into days.” 
Shakspeare’s “well struck in years” is simply 
“well stricken in years” in another form. 
SCHIN,. 


Boox Inscrrption (37 S. x. 390, 461.) —The 
hymn referred to is by Samuel Crossman, and 
was published by him along with some others 
in 1664, I append it: — 

“1, My life’s a shade, my days 
Apace to death decline ; 
My Lord is life, he'll raise 
My flesh again, even mine. 
Sweet truth to me, 
[ shall arise, 
And with these eyes 
My Saviour see. 
2. My peaceful grave shall keep 
My bones till that sweet day 
I wake from my long sleep, 
And leave my bed of clay. 
Sweet truth to me, &c. 
. My Lord His angels shall 
Their golden trumpets sound, 
At whose most welcome call 
My grave shall be unbound, 
Sweet truth to me, &c. 


. What means my beating heart 
To be afraid of death ? 
My life and I shan’t part, 
Tho’ I resign my breath. 
Sweet truth to me, &c. 


5. I said sometimes with tears, 
Ah, me! I’m loath to die; 
Lord, silence thou these fears, 
My life's with Thee on high. 
Sweet truth to me, &c. 
3. Then welcome, harmless grave, 
By thee to Heaven I'll go; 
My Lord His death shall save 
Me from the flames below. 
Sweet truth to me, &c.” 
RESURGAM. 


Tue Rentans (3% S. x. 493.) —A sect was 
founded in Scotland in 1679 by Mr. Cameron, a 
Presbyterian minister, and called after him Came- 
ronians or Mountaineers. Cameron and his fol- 
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| no bush.” 
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lowers attempted to oppose Sir John Graham; he 
was killed, and some of his followers were made 
prisoners. When King James published the indul- 
gence for liberty of conscience they would not 
accept it, but followed James Renwick, who was 
afterwards hanged at Edinburgh. Perhaps this 
was the sect mentioned by your correspondent. 
JouN PigGor, JUN. 


Berrine (5"* S, x. 448, 515.) —I am very glad 
to see this query. There is no doubt the deposit- 
ing one article against another in the hands of a 
stake-holder to abide an event is of very old date. 
The instance from Theocritus is paralleled in the 
third eclogue of Virgil. But we have no mention 
nor idea of what is commonly called “odds” in 
classic writers. Men wagered or staked one thing 
against another in classic times—it may have been 
on gladiators, or on chariot races, blues or greens ; 
but there seems to have been no five to four, seven 
to eight, on or against, even the racers in the 
days of Justinian, when the circus often flowed 
with the blood of the opposing parties, so earnest 
and absorbing was the struggle. The earliest 
mention of a calculation of odds would be a curi- 
ous addition to the history of the manners and 
customs of different periods. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

LEVESELL 508.) — The glossary to 
Speght’s Chaucer gives “levesell, a bush.” The 
Parson in his tale alludes to the bush hung over 
the tavern door as a sign. The same glossary 
gives “‘lessell ” (umbraculum), a bush or hovel. 
Your correspondent is no doubt correct in deriving 
the word from a cell of leaves, as a hovel made of 
branches and covered with leaves; but it seems 
from the glossary in this special instance the allu- 
sion is to the bush formerly hung out to indicate 
the sale of wine in England as it now is in Italy. 
From whence our old proverb, “ Good wine needs 


A. A. 


a S. x. 


Poets’ Corner. 


Curistmas Box (3™ S. x. 502.) —I have 
always been told the phrase arose from the cireum- 
stance that a box was usually placed in the halls 
of old mansions, into which visitors were expected 
to drop some contribution for the Christmas vails 
of the servants, as well as something to keep up 
the old associations of the season. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

PRONUNCIATION OF Enoiisu: Rome, Room, 
&e. (3' 8. x. 456; xi. 26.)—I am surprised none 
of your contributors have mentioned Earl Russell 
as a steadfast adherent to the old affectations of 
pronunciation. He not only says Room and 
doom for Rome and dome, but obleege and 
francheese. About the time of the celebrated 
Willis’s Rooms convention in 1859, a capital tra- 
vestie of Horace’s “ Donec gratus eram tibi” ap- 
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peared in Punch, purporting to be by Lord Derby, 
who thus introduces 1t: — 

“ Dear Punch, —I threw the enclosed off this morning, 

when I was shaving, and nicked my nose when I came to 
obleege. Yours, Dersy.” 
Obieeze being one of the rhymes put in Lord John's 
mouth. Cucumber is still pronounced coocumber 
in the west country and in Scotland. There are 
a good many curiosities of expression and pro- 
nunciation at Oxford. Berkshire is always called 
Barkshire; Magdalene College, Maudlin by the 
University, but Muay'len by the natives, whose 
dialect, by the way, is about the most coarse and 
mean of any in England. High Street, Turt Street, 
and Broad Street are always The High, The Turt, 
The Broad. St. Aldutis they call St. Ord’s. 
Soldiers have some peculiarities of pronunciation. 
A pouch is a pooch; rations, rash-uns; a chako, a 
shakéo; a stibaltern, a subditern. These last in- 
stances remind me how accentuation changes as 
well as the vowel-sounds. Deuterénomy is now 
Deiiterénomy ; interésting, interesting; and com- 
pulsory, cémpulsory. The old rule that the A 
commencing words derived from the Latin should 
not be aspirated, is fast becoming obsolete. Uriah 
Heep finished off ‘umble ; ‘ospital is very seldom 
heard now. Shall we ever say Aour? X. C. 

That Rome was pronounced Room is certain. As 
a poetical testimony, we may cite the lines relat- 
ing to Belinda’s hair, in The Rape of the Lock : — 

“ This Partridge shall behold with glad surprise, 

When next he looks thro’ Galileo's eves; 
And hence the egregious wizard shall foredoom 


W. E. 


The fate of Louis and the fall of Rome.” 
Broadleas, Devizes. 


Eerinton Tournament (3 8. x. 322, 404; 
xi. 21.)—In the list given at the last of the above 
references, I tind “ Knight of Swan, Hon. W. Jern- 
ingham.” This should be Knight of the White 
Swan, the crest and one of the supporters of the 
arms of Stafford being a white swan, which occa- 
sioned the knight to assume that designation. The 
name should be the Hon. Edward Stafford Jern- 
ingham. He was the second son of the late George 
Lord Stafford, whose children by royal license 
bear the surname of Stafford Jerningham. 

F. C. H. 

Book DEDICATED TO THE Viren Mary (5* S. 
x. 447; xi. 23.)—I cannot make out the exact 
complaint or objection of Mr. Wine. If he ob- 
jects to a book of a religious character being de- 
dicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary, he may as 
well object to churches, religious houses, and even 
streets bearing her name, and scruple to walk 
down Ave Maria Lane. But if his objection lies 
against the expression “ Mary, Mother of Divine 
Grace,” any Catholic will assure him that the 
phrase simply means Mother of Him who is the 
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Fountain of Divine Grace; even as the expression 
“ Mother of God” is only intended to signify Mother 
of Him who is God,in which sense it was sanc- 
tioned in the word @cordxos by the General Council 


of Ephesus, held in 451. F. C. H. 


Lines on toe Evcnarist (3' 8S. vy. 438; x. 
519.)—I have heard that these lines were written 
by the Princess (afterwards Queen) Elizabeth, 
when she was in confinement under the reign of 
Queen Mary, in answer to those who wished to 
entrap her into some admissions as to the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. Any historical proof of this 
would be very valuable. 

Poets’ Corner. 


“ Merct:” “Taanks” (3" §, x. 455, 520.) — 
As the word “ Merci” has again been revived in 
your numbers, I just take the liberty of informing 
C. A. W. that when “Merci” is used alone it 
means nothing else than ‘“ No, thank you;” but 
that in polite society we very seldom hear the 
word “ merci’ without its adjuncts “oui,” or 
“non,” or “bien.” “ Dieu merci” means grdce é 
Dien. S. H. 

Bervixe Harr (3"S. x. 146.)—In India when 
a Mahomedan exorcist is engaged casting out a 
devil from a possessed person, he plucks some hairs 
off his head, puts them in a bottle, and burns it. I 
find the following in my note-book, though I can- 
not now remember from what work I copied it. 
In 1593 a family of the name of Samuel, consist- 
ing of husband, wife, and daughter, were con- 
demned at Huntingdon for afflicting some young 
ladies of the name of Throgmorton with devils. 
Dame Samuel underwent much ill-usage at the 
hands of Mrs. Throgmorton and her friend, Lady 
Cromwell; amongst other things which they did 
was to clip some of Dame Semuel’s hair, and burn 
it as a charm against her spells. H. C. 


Cranmer Famity (3' 8. x. 431, 483.) —In a 
paper by Chancellor Massingberd, read at Notting- 
ham in 1853 (Architectural Societies, ii, 345), it is 
stated that 
“there is no record that Thomas, only son of the arch- 
bishop, ever married. Of two daughters, Alice and Mar- 
garet, one only appears to have survived her father. 
Nothing further is known concerning them, except that 
the survivor, Margaret, was restored in blood, together 
with her brother Thomas, by the reversal of their father’s 
attainder by Act 5 Eliz., Private Acts, c.17, Feb. 17, 
1562-3.” 

F. L. 

Kett Wetts (3" S. x. 470.)—I am sorry that 
I cannot enlighten your correspondent on the 
etymology of Kessels and possels (which I have my- 
self gathered in times long past, when a schoolboy, 
in the neighbourhood of Kell Well), but Kell is 
evidently synonymous with well, and signifies a 
well or spring of water; the latter word having 


been added when the meaning of the former has 
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It is of Scandinavian origin (Old 


become forgot. 
Swedieh, kiilla), and 


Norse, kelda; Danish, kilde; 


is one of the many traces of the occupation of | 


Lincolnshire and other eastern counties by the 
Danes and the Normans, as the Norwegians are 
styled by their neighbours at the present day. 
There is a village called Normanby quite adjace nt 
to Kell Well. "The s same word in its two forms of 
kell and keld oceurs frequently in Westmoreland, 
Cumberland, and other parts ‘of the north-west, 


where, as is well known, in former times many of 


the Northmen took up their abode, and to w hom 
we are probably indebted for such names as Threl- 
keld, Salkeld, Kellet, and Cold Keld, which the 
locality contains. J. 

Aberford. 

Horse-Cuestnut (3° S. x. 452, 523.)— W- 
should have mentioned the curious fact that in 
Greek the prefix irmo- (as well as ov-) is used in 
the words irroudpaOpov, ixroréAwov, imrrorvgia, XC., 
with the same signification of something coarse or 
large, as in our horse-! augh, horse-radish, horse- 
mushroom, and (perhaps) horse- -leech. E.S. D. 


Harvey Aston (3' S. x. 475.) — In the reply 
to the query respecting Col. Harvey Aston it is 
stated that he left at his decease an only son. Ile 
left two sons, Henry Charles and Arthur Ingram, 
and one daughter, Harriet, married to Col. Edmund 
Henry Bridgeman. R. E. E. W. 


Bows anp Arrows (3°¢S. x. 523.)—I find when 
the Marquis of Hartford was besieged in Sherbourn 
Castle by the Earl of Bedford, in 1642, that pro- 
positions to the earl for surrender were shot over 
the walls attached to an arrow. Can we suppose 
that there were archers in those days ? BE. V. 

Somerset. 

Jotiy (5 §. x. 509.) —* Jolly ” was surely by 
no means an uncommon word before the time of 
Chaucer. In Herbert Coleridge’s 
Words of the Thirteenth Century, there are two 
references to said adjective, one of which I quote: 

“ Heo is dereworthe in day, 
Graciouse, stout, ant gay, 
Gentil, jolyf so the jay,” &e. 
(Wright's Lyric Poetry, Temp. Edward I. p, 52, Percy 
Soc. ) 

In Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (Karly 
English Text Society), which the editor dates 
“about 1320—30,” we have, 1. 86, 

* Bot Arthure wolde not ete til al were serued, 
He wat} so Joly of his loyfinnes,” &e. 

In Early English Alliterative Poems (E. E.T. 8.) 
of same date as “Sir Gawayne,” jolly occurs 
(under forms jolef, Jjolyf, or joly) no less than five 
times. I quote one instance — 

“ So cumly a pakke of Joly Iuele."—The Pearl, 1. 928. 
yet earlier 


Joun Appts, Icy. 


Other examples might be found in 
Enzlish, I have no doubt. 
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Duke or Grammont (3 8. x. 408, 516.)\—A 
story not very unlike this is told of Floris Rade- 
wijnzoon (Florentius Radwini) the successor of 
Geert Groote (Gerardus Magnus) in the headshi 
of the Brothers of the Common Life. It is ik 
that — 

“ His long and repeated fasts had so completely de- 
stroved his sense of taste, that once, as his biographer 
relates, intending to drink off a tumbler of beer, he swal- 
lowed oil instead; and that without discovering his mis- 
take till it was pointed out to him.”—Neale’s Hist. of the 
so-called Jansenist Church of Holland, p. 85, 

I cannot understand how fasting could destroy 
the sense of taste, and I question if “tumbler,” or 
any Dutch or Flemish equivalent, is the proper 
word to use for a drinking vessel of the fourteenth 
century. K. P. D. E. 


A Cnristentné Sermon (3° S. xi. 10.) — At 
the period of the “ Domestic Chronicle” the bap- 
tismal office was used, as it now again generally 
is, after the second lesson of the Sunday or Holy- 
day service. The “Christening Sermon” was, 
therefore, doubtless delivered at the usual time, 
and was quite independent of the office of bap- 
tism. The clergy were more apt then than now 
to seize occasions of baptisms, marriages, funerals, 
&e., to preach on the doctrines, duties, and warn- 
ings connected with such events; and the preacher 
who “ bestowed a Christening Sermon” probably 
only took advantage of the sacrament which had 
been administered, to impress upon the congrega- 
tion the doctrine of baptism, or to exhort parents 
and sponsors to train up the children committed 
to their care in the way they should go. 

mF. dD 

CALLABRE (3° S, xi. 10.) — Callabre is a word 
added by the editors to the edition of Nares’s 
Glossary, 1859. They give the meaning, “a sort 
of fur,” quoting the very passage in question. 

Halliwell and Wright, in their archaic die- 
tionaries (both spelling calaber), give the same 
meaning, “ a kind of fur.” 

Halliwell gives three references, of which one 
is to Coventry Mysteries, p. 242, where the word 
thus occurs : — 

“ Here colere splayed, & furryd with ermyn, calabere, 
or satan.” 

I do not understand the exact distinction be- 
tween the aldermen of the “graye-cloakes” and of 
the callabre. It seems clear, however, that “the 
Aldermen of the Auncients graye Clokes” (as 
they are called lower down in this same “ Order 
of the Hospitals,” &c.), are superior functionaries 
in some way. 

The document in question is printed at large in 


Stow’s Survey of London, Appendix, vol. ii. p. 703, 
ed. 1755, Joun Appts, Jun. 
Orn Provers: Sprper (3*4 S, xi. 32.)—I ven- 


ture to suggest that the origin of the tradition 
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mentioned by Henderson may have been the in- 
cident related of Mahomet on his flight from 
Mecca—viz. 
Thor. some of the tribe of Koreish, who were in 
pursuit, « came to the mouth of the cave; but on 
perceiving a spider’ r’s web and a pigeon’s nest pro- 
vide ntially placed there, they concluded that the 
cave was % litary and did not enter it. ( Vide Gib- 
bon’s Roman Empire, chap. 50, ed. Murray, 4 >.) 

» ake 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Shake speare Exp »sitor: 
standing of Shakespeare's Plays. 
Editor of the Plays of Shakespeare. 
The readers of “ N. & Q.” have rec« 

of Mr. Keightley’s critical acumen, varied learning, and, 

what is no less important for a commentator, power of 
appreciating the spirit of his author, that they will 
readily believe the present volume to be one which well 
deserves the attention of all students of Shakespeare. It 
was originally intended to form the complement to Mr. 
Keightley’s edition of Shakespeare’s Plays ; and is there- 
fore very judiciously printed, so as to range with those 
handsome little volumes. But it is applicable to many 
others, and Mr, Keightley himself regards it as peculiarly 
adapted to The Globe Shakespeare. The Introduction, in 
which the author has endeavoured to reduce emendatory 
criticism to rule and law, should be carefully studied by 
all who would try their hands at removing any of the 
difficulties or obscurities in the text of our great 
Dramatist. Indeed, it will well repay all readers of 
Shakespeare. 


an Aid to the Perfect Under- 
By Thomas Keightley, 


(Russell Smith.) 


illustrated by Old Authors. 
The First Part. 

The Shakespearian Illustrations 
volume are selected from those contributed by the author 
since the year 1859 to the Berlin Society for the Study of 
Modern Languages. Mr. Rushton, who anticipated Lord 
Campbell in the endeavour to prove by a careful ex- 
amination of the Plays that Shakespeare was a lawyer, 
here furnishes some very apt illustrations of obscure pas- 
sages, and words and expressions of doubtful meaning, by 
appropriate extracts from authors whom Shakespeare had 
probably read 


Publishers and Auth 

Smith. 

Mr. Spedding proposes a reform in the relations be- 
tween authors and publishers, and especially in that sys- 
tem of agreement which is called “ half profits,” in which 
the publisher makes profits in which the author does not 
share. But his idea of authors doing without publishers, 
and being their own booksellers, is perfectly impracti 
cable; and would bring back men of letters to the 
dition in which they were when they had to seek fees for 
dedications, and suffer the humiliation of 


list 


By William 
( Longman.) 
contained in this 


Shake speare 
Lowes Rushton 


By James Spedding. 


(Russell 


a subscription 


Books Recervepv.— 

The Herald and Genealogist. 
Part XX1. 
Mr. Ni hols 

work, Sheriffs’ Seals, 


Chelsea Church, 


Edited by J.Gough Nichols. 
up well the interest of this useful 

Monuments and Heraldry of Old 
Peerage of Ireland, and Doubtful Baro- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


that while concealed in the Cave of 


‘ived so many proofs | 


| carefully 


(3¢ S. XI. Jan. 19, °67. 


netcies, are among the most piquant papers in the pre- 
sent Number. 


The Book-Worm: an Illustrated Literary and Biblio- 
graphical Review. fo. NII. 
Early Dutch, Goemen, and English Printers. 

By J. Ph. Berjeau. 

We congratulate M. Berjeau on the completion of the 
first volume of The Book-Worm, with its hundred capital 
facsimile illustrati ms, and the progress of his useful series 
of Printers’ Marks. 


An Account of the Parish of Sandford, in the Deane ory of 
Hu “vodstock, Oxon. By the Rev. E. Marshall, M. A. 
(Parker.) 


Part II. 


One of those concise and accurate accounts of a rural 
parish so creditable to the authors, and so useful to future 
inquirers, fur which we have recently been indebted to 
many of the Clergy. : 

Cassell’s Choral Music, selected, marked, and edited by 
Henry Leslie. Number I. Price Twopenc ~ Sassell.) 
A Five-Part Song, “ How soft the Shades of Evening 

creep,” the words by Heber, the music by Henry Smart, 

edited and beautifully printed for twopence, 
even in this age of cheap music, must command the 
patronage of all lovers of Choral Music. 

The Rev. J. G. Wood is preparing a companion book 
to his large Illustrated Natural History, under the title 
of RouTL_epGe’'s ItLtustratep Natura. History or 
MAN, in all countries of the world. The work will be 
embellished with designs illustrative of the Manners, 
Customs, Religious Rites, Superstitions, Dress, Habita- 
tions, Weapons, Instruments, Implements, &c., in use 
among the inhabitants of every part of the globe, and 
will be issued in Shilling aentind Parts. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

M. A. Pract: Comeora. Vol. Il. C. 

Lips. 1847. 

Wanted t 


H. Weise. Quedlinburgi et 


by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 5, Chatham Place East, 


Hackney, N.E. 


Serect Lerrens, edited by Thos. Hull. 2 Vols. 8vo. Dodsley, 1778. 
Wanted by Dr. de Meschin, 5, Fig-tree Court, Temple. 


Hogarth's Engraving of Captain Coram. 
Wanted by Mr. M. Cooke, 43, Acton Street, W.C. 


Ratices ta erent 


We are compelled to postpone until next week Mr. ( ells paper on 
Rouget de is le and the Marseillaise ; Old Book no ‘Gibbon’ s Li- 
brary; Inscriptions on Portraits; Fert Arms of Savoy; Johnny Dowie's 
Ale; and many other interesting papers, which are in ty pe. 

Da. Witirams * Lepaarny is n 
Queen's Square, Bloomsbury. 

De rea Cr ‘sTOM. Mr. Carttar has written to express 

to state that he t his reply fre 


ne accessible to the public, at No. 38, 
his regret that 
» Chambers’s Journal, 
rE ARLY E NOLISH Text Socizrry. The Secretary is Henry B. Wheatley, 
, 3 raers Stre Ww. 
ill find a satisfactory explanation of Folly in our 2nd 8. 
of Beaumont and Fletcher (London 
rty-six plays. 
not aware of the existence of our Indices to the \st 
Handicap, see Ist S. xi. 384, 434, 491.——- Waron 
5; vill. 190, 237; 3rd S. x. 92.._-Gur- 
; x. 404. 
three parate volumes. See 
Bliss), who gives an @ 
mestall, k c very little of his 
of him and family may be found in 
ii. 354, 372, 460. 
is registered for transmission abroad. 


Wood (Athenw Oxon. ii. 676, by 
tended account of the works of Wye Salt 
a4 mal his tory. not 

.& Q.” 2nd 5. xi. 409,434, 513 


“Nores & Qvurars” 





